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OCTOBER MEETING 


Memorial Meeting. 


The meeting held in memory of Frederick W. Taylor in 
Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Friday evening, 
October 22, was called by one of our distinguished guests 
“the high water mark of memorial gatherings.” This phrase 
perhaps expresses the combination of dignity, earnestness, 
and warm feeling which marked the occasion. The as- 
sembled members and guests, who occupied every seat and 
were even standing in the aisles, listened with sometimes 
breathless intensity to the appreciations delivered by those 
on the platform. 3 

e Provost of the University of Pennsylvania as host 
of the evening expressed the satisfaction the University felt 
in having recognized Mr. Taylor and honored him with 
. doctor’s degree. He quoted at length from Mr. Taylor’s ~ 

— at the time, in which Mr. Taylor showed his grasp 
si one’ of the most acute problems in the life of the under- 
graduate student, i.e., the laxness of discipline and lack 
of training for thoroughgoing, responsible work. He con- 
trasted an allowance of sixty unexcused absences in the 
college year without penalty with the fact that three such 
absences of an employee in business would be sufficient 
cause for dismissal. Mr. Taylor took the point of view that 
the undergraduate student should in some way be taught 
such good habits of application and responsibility as would 
stand him in good stead when he had to win his way later 
in the business, world. 

President Person, who presided, showed that scholars 
were interested in Mr. Taylor because he carried into the 
study of business problems the scientific method of the uni- 
versity research worker. He then introduced Mayor Blank- 
enburg of Philadelphia. 

The Mayor paid a glowing personal tribute to Mr. Taylor 
and told of his great assistance in the cause of good govern- 
ment in Philadelphia, first by advice and second by recom- 
mending the present Director of Public Works when he 
himself was unable to accept the position. Mayor Blanken- 
burg read extracts from the appreciations sent by Charles 
de Freminville of Paris and Prof. A. Wallichs of Aix-la- 
Sg 4 President Person then read a letter from Prof. 

JJ. Sederholm, University of Helsingfors, Finland, and then 


intron Colonel Vignal, Military Attache of the French 
at at Washington, who had been especially designated 


t the French government at this meeting. It 
~/pleasure to listen to Colonel Vignal himself read — 
Yad reas of Mr. Taylor from M. Henri le Chatelier 

of the Institute of France. 

Quite as fully appreciated by the audience as the 
tribute of Mayor Blankenburg were the personal reminis- 
cences which were now given by those who had worked 
with Mr. Taylor the longest and were among those who 
knew him the best. Mr. Carl G. Barth brought out vividly 
some of the strong points of Mr. Taylor’s character as il- 
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NEW MEMBERS 


lustrated by anecdotes of their work together at Bethlehem. 
He felt that perhaps the greatest lesson taught by Mr. Tay- 
lor ‘was the value of confidence in scientific methods and in 
the immutableness of natural laws. Mr. Henry L. Gantt 
told of the remarkable work of Mr. Taylor with whom 
he was associated in the early days at Midvale. Mr. Tay- 
lor, he said, realized at an early date how much of the 
world’s work was based on precedent or opinion, and under- 
took to base all his actions on knowledge and fact. Mr. 
Sanford E. Thompson gave examples of Mr. Taylor’s tire- 
less energy day and night, his thoroughness and his fidelity 
to standards based on scientifically determined facts. He 
indicated some of the wider applications of scientific man- 
agement, as in pulp and paper making, carpentry, earth work 
and concrete construction. : 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, after noting with regret that no 
official representative of organized labor was present, with 
characteristic lucidity and power crystallized for his hear- 
ers the great task to which, in his mind, the followers of 
Mr. Taylor should now set themselves in order that his 
great work may find fruition in the increased prosperity 
and welfare of every working man of whatever grade. This 
important task is the bringing of the general laboring classes, 


-particularly those connected with the unions, into a recog- 


nition of the fundamental principles on which the science 
of management is based. Only by recognizing these prin- 
ciples and by codperation can labor hope to gain, perma- 
nently, the result for which it is striving. To help labor 


understand this so that the development of scientific man- 


agement and its application will be accompanied by the con- 
sent of all to whom it applies, is the particular task before 
the followers of Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. James Mapes Dodge, Chairman of the Board of the 


Link-Belt Engineering Company, and one of the first manu- | 


facturers to recognize and adopt the Taylor System, fittingly 


- closed the evening with an inspiring characterization of Tay- 


lor, the man, closing ‘with the words, 
upon his like again.” 

_ The visit to Bozxly Saturday morning was one which 
will long be remembered by all who were fortunate enough 
to be present. Weather conditions were ideal, the morning 
sun bringing out the aroma of the box hedges so that their 
fragrance pervaded the whole garden. Mr. Van Du Zee 
in an out of door talk gave a resume of Mr. Taylor’s hor- 
ticultural achievements. Besides transplanting without the 
loss of a single bush 1100 feet of box hedge over 100 years 


“we shall not look 


- old, he conducted upwards 6f 3000 experiments on grasses 


resulting, among other things, in the ability to grow a put- 


‘ting green of superior quality in record time. This work 


was illustrated with visits to the putting greens, tennis 
courts and sod gardens. 

Admiral Goodrich, in an impromptu talk of rare sym- 
pathy, related numerous stories of his associations with Mr. 
Taylor and the latter’s important help to Admiral Good- 
rich’s efforts to improve conditions in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Every change or reform, before being submitted to 
the Navy Department for approval, was first threshed out 
thoroughly with Mr. Taylor. In these relations Admiral 
Goodrich was impressed by Mr. Taylor’s insight, wide 
knowledge, fearless integrity, and frank determination to 
serve, not only one man or administration, but his country. 
With touching feeling, the Admiral acknowledged his per- 
sonal indebtedness to a man whose close friendship he felt 
to be one of the great blessings of his life. 

The visitors wandered at will through the grounds and 
many remarked -on the variety and freshness of flowers 
blooming out of doors at that season of the year. The 
house, too, was thrown open to guests and there were many 
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expressions of appreciation at the opportunity of seeing ex- 
amples of Mr. Taylor’s early work, tools and other unique 
memorabilia. 

On the return to Philadelphia a short benediction was de- 
livered by Rev. Langdon C. Stewardson at Mr. bade $ 
grave in West Laurel Hill cemetery. 


Business Meeting. 


At the business ,meeting held Saturday afternoon October 
23, the report of’ the Membership Committee, asking that 
those whose applications had been long pending be admitted 
to membership at once without the usual letter ballot and 
that certain sections of the constitution be temporarily sus- 
pended in order to make this possible, was adopted. The 
members elected are listed on the first page. 

Mr. Hathaway, for the committee, recommended that the 
name of the Society be changed to the “Taylor Society to 
Promote the Science of Management” and that the change 
be voted on at the December meeting. 

A committee of three, H. P. Kendall, chairman, M. L.: 
Cooke, and H. T. Noyes, was appointed to consider insignia 
for the Society and report-at the Decertiber meeting. _ 

Frederick W. Taylor was unanimously elected to the spe- 
cial grade of “Honorary Member in Perpetuity.” That grade 
was abolished immediately afterward so that it would no 
longer be open to anyone. ‘i 

The following resolutions to Mrs.‘ Taylor and to the 
University of Pennsylvania for their parts in making the 
memorial meeting such a success, were adopted: 


Whereas, the Society to Promote the Science of Manage- 
ment, in pursuance of its plan to observe a fitting memorial 
to the life and work of its distinguished leader, the late 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, has been favored with the gra- 
cious hospitality of his devoted helpmate and companion, 
Mrs. Louise Marie Spooner Taylor; and 

Whereas, the codperation of Mrs. Taylor in this memorial 
has been an important and essential contribution to its 
proper observance; be it 

Resolved, that the Society to Promote the Science of 
Management hereby expresses its hearty appreciation of — 
the part taken by Mrs. Taylor in our joint rendering of . 
due honor to the memory of her revered husband; and be it 

Resolved, that this Society hereby records its confident 
hope that the adherence to Mr. Taylor’s ideals and the help- 
fulness in their realization manifested by Mrs. Taylor during 
his lifetime, through the dark hours of its close, and to the 
present dedication of the Society to a continuation of that 
work, will continue with unabated interest and enthusiasm; 
and further be it 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread upon the per- 
manent records of this Society, and that a copy hereof be 
duly engrossed and presented to Mrs. Taylor. 


Whereas, the University of Pennsylvania, in pursuance of 
its function as a broad and progressive educational force, 
and in recognition of the value of the great work of the 
late Frederick Winslow Taylor to the community, in which 
he lived and worked and to the world, generously granted 
the hospitality of its officers and its halls for the fitting ob- 
servance of a memorial to Mr. Taylor as planned by the 
Society to Promote the Science of Management, be it 

Resolved, that the Society to Promote the Science of 
Management hereby expresses its hearty appreciation of 
the courtesies and codperation extended by the University 
of Pennsylvania in this behalf, and further be it 

Resolved, that this resolution be spread upon the perma- 
nent records of this Society, and that a copy hereof be 
sent to the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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November, 1915 ‘ 
ANNUAL MEETING 


New York City, Decemper 10 anp 11 
Headquarters for sessions: Engineering Societies Building, 


 «3%h St, rahe 5th and 6th Aves. R. T. Kent, Chm., 
Montclair, N. J. 
Friday, December 10. 
815 P. M. “The Progressive Relation between Efficiency 


and Coysent” by Robert G. Valentine, In- 
dustrial Counselor, Boston, Mass. (An ab- 
stract of Mr. Valentine’s paper will be 
found on page aa, 


9.30 P. M. Informal Smoker. | 
: Saturday, December 11. 


9.00 A. M. Discussion of Mr. Valentine’s paper. 
12.30 P. M. Luncheon. 
2.00 P. M. Business Session. 

Election of officers. 

- Report of committee on constitution. 

6.00 P ; M. Dinner . 
8.00 P. M. Business’ Session. 

Reports of other committees. 

Discussion of Society policy. 


COMMENT AND NEWS 


A memorial volume containing the addresses delivered at 
the memorial meeting Friday evening, October 23, will be 
published by the Society in the near future. This volume 
-will contain also appreciations which have been received in 
letters from members and friends in connection with this 
memorial meeting. All those who have anything more to 
contribute, which they think would be appropriate for in- 
clusion in this volume, are requested to have it in the hands 
of the Secretary by December Ist. | 


An interesting phase of the world-wide interest in 
the memorial meeting was its official recognition by the 
French Government. Ambassador Jusserand, at the instance 
of M. le Chatelier and with the assent of the President of 
the French Republic, appointed as his representative Colonel 
Vignal of the Engineer Corps, Military Attache of the 
French Embassy in Washington. In his letter M. Jusserand 
says, “It is very difficult for me to leave my desk in these 
days; I would else have craved, myself, the honor of taking 
part in the celebration and rendering homage to one whose 
tuition has made him one of the benefactors of mankind.” 


The report of Prof. R. F. Hoxie to the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations has been published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York City, under the title, “Scientific 
Management and Labor.” It will be remembered that asso- 
ciated with Prof. Hoxie in his investigation of the practice 
of scientific management were Mr. Robert G. Valentine, 
representing the employers’ interests and Mr. John P. Frey, 
representing the interests of labor. This is a report of 
importance to every member of the Society, who is urged 
to acquaint himself with its contents without delay. 


Realizing that the Society has a unique position among 
other organizations of its kind and that membership in it 
carries with it a corresponding distinction, one of the offi- 
cers has made a suggestion, the value of which will be at 
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once apparent. This is that all members giving publicity | 
of any sort to either written or spoken material on the sub- 
ject of scientific management make sure that the name of 
the Society is mentioned in connection with such publicity. 


Will members, whose permanent mailing addresses have 
been changed during the past year, kindly notify the secre- 
tary at once of their new address? Only in this way can 
members be sure of receiving the material, including bulle- 
tins, sent out from time to time from the secretary's office. . 
If every member will make it a point to notify the secre- 
tary promptly of any change of address it will materially 
aid the secretary and insure members from interrupted ser- 
vice. 

The following registered at the October meeting: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Adam, Rahway, N. J. 

Mason T. Adams, Thomaston, Conn. 

F. Aederlin, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

J. G. Aldrich, Providence, R. L. 

L. P. Alford, New York City. 

Thomas H. Anderson, 5711 Leonard St., Frankford, Pa. 
R. L. Atwood, New York City. 

Frank L. Babbott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 J 

Geo. D. Babcock, Syracuse, N. Y. . 

Miss Edith Baer, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. © 


_F. A. Baker, 74 Clement Ave., Boston, Mass. 


H. C. Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Barter, Boston, Mass. | 

Carl G. Barth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Christian Barth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. L. Bassett, 1918 W. Pacific St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. M. Bates, Lewiston, Me. 

Howard G. Benedict, Anderson, Ind. 

R. J. Bennett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph Bertenmorer, Lebanon, Pa. 

Mm. Bierschenk, 3813 N. Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. C. Bixter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. A. Branett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederick A. Bodell, Chester, Pa. 

Charles E. Bonnie, 609 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Breiténmoser, South River, N. J. 

John M. Bruce, 5710 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
A. T. Bruegel, % Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Theodora S. Butcher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank B. Butts, Boston, Mass. 

Miss B. M. Cannon, % Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
Joseph A. Carlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John W. Carter, 3823 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horace B. Cheney, So. Manchester Corner, Pa. 

Mrs. Clarence M. Clark, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry R. Clark, 1331 Parrish St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. R. Clark, General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
H. A. Connelly, 2535 W. Oakdale St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morris L. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Morris L. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph C. Cope, New York City. . 
J. Coulson, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Charles M. Cox, 789 Preston St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. J. Coyle, Slatersville, R. I. 

J. M. Craigie, 2114 Tasker St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. C. Dart, Providence, R. I. 

Charles Day, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. R. DeField, Montgomery Ward &: Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Hugo Diemer, State College, Pa. 

Mrs. Mabel N. Diemer, State College, Pa. 

M. S. Dowd, South River, N. J. 
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Wm. B. Easton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monroe Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 

Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 

F. L. Emerson, Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Erwin, Auburn, N. Y. Leng 
William Andrews Evans, 5245 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richard A‘ Feiss, The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


Miss Ada Z. Fish, Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John A. Fitch, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City. | 
Eugene L. Folsom, Waltham, Mass. ee 
Grover F. F Ox, Philadelphia, Pa. & jt 

Mrs. Grover .F. Fox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. B. Fraser, Chicago, Ill. = 

John C. Frazee, Philadelphia, Pa. | } 
Albert J. Freck, 2926 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walter D. Fuller, Curtis Pub. Co., cpa amt Pa. 
Hénry M. Gaines, South River, N. J. 
Lee Galloway, New York City. | 

HH. L. Gantt, 2915 Singer Bldg., New York City. 

Edwin F. Gay, Cambridge, Mass. , 

G. H. Gebhardt, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Frank B. Gilbreth, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth, Providence, R. I. 

Laura D. Gill, New York City. 

Mary Barnett Gilson, Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bryant B. Glenny, Jr.,. 253 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. L. Godfrey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hollis Godfrey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis Goodell, 4432 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rear Admiral Goodrich, U. S. Navy, Pomfret, Conn. 
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PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP AS A BASIS OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT’ 


By RicHarp A. Ferss* 


1. Given two establishments in the same industry, in 
the same locality, build for them the same buildings, equip 
them with the same machinery and establish for them 
similar methods of handling equipment and materials—yet, 
in the course of a short time, there will be a difference in 
both the quantity and the quality of their output. This 
difference in result will be caused by the difference be- 
tween the two in the quality of their personnel. For this 
reason alone the question of personnel must ultimately be 
considered the real problem of management. 

2. If one of the above plants were headed by a manage- 
ment of the ordinary or traditional type and the other by 
a management which fully realized the importance of per- 
sonnel and had developed an active philosophy tending to- 
ward the solution of the personal problem, the difference 
in practical results would be so great as to be inbelievable 
by the uninitiated. In fact this difference alone would often 
spell failure in the one case and success in the other. 

3. The managers of both plants would see the short- 


sightedness of letting buildings and other equipment run , as 


down for lack of upkeep and repair. Both would see the 
value of and put into practice means for running the ma- 
chinery at the most efficient speeds and bringing into use 
the best tools and the best method of handling material. It 
would be taken for granted by both that anything that 
goes to the improvement and upkeep of these things would 
be a necessary expenditure or a wise investment. The 
ordinary management, however, would not think of apply- 
ing the same laws of upkeep and improvement to the per- 
sonal equipment. 

4. The ordinary or unscientific manager believes that 
factory management consists of the handling of orders, 
materials, and machinery, and that the men in the plant are 


1A ‘T A paper read before the Society to Promote the Seience of Management, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 23, 1915. 


2 Manager, The Clothcraft Shops of The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland. 
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a mere adjunct to these things—a necessary evil. When 
this type of manager is confronted with the fact that his 
organization is less efficient that another he will lay the blame 
on his employees and say, “I haven’t the same kind of 
people that the other fellow has.” In making this state- 
ment he will be absolutely correct, but he does not realize 
that the fellow with the other point of view has developed 
a particular kind of people as an essential part of the re- 
sponsibility of management. 

5. The old type of management would at the best con- 
sider expenditures for the development of personnel as an 
unnecessary outlay forced, upon it by unintelligent public 
opinion, or would consider it a politic expenditure which 
would bring a certain amount of cheap advertising at the 
expense of fair wages. The enlightened, or scientific type 
of management would consider ,expenditures of this kind 
not only wise, but also an ifvestment bringing proportion- 
ately larger and more permanent returns than all other 
kinds. Full value of all expenditures or investments for 
upkeep and improvement of a plant can be realized only 
when sufficient investment of both time and money has 
been made for the purpose of improvement and upkeep of 
the personal side. In fact the management which has 
the correct viewpoint will find that the mechanical and 
matertal side of the organization will be better developed 
as a necessary incident to personal development than it 
would be where this point of view is reversed. This is 
well illustrated in the Clothcraft Shops of The Joseph & 
Feiss Company, whére this philosophy has been the basis 
of its development of Scientific Management. 

6. Only actual comparison of the mechanical and other 
developments in this establishment with those in the next 
best establishment in the men’s clothing industry would 
suffice to prove this point. The industry generally is not 
in a very advanced state. The usual type of management 
is at the best only beginning to realize the existence of the 
personal side. As-a result, machinery and equipment are 
almost universally limited to a few undeveloped. or semi- 
developed types, regardless of whether or not they are most 
suitable for the purpose in the hands of the individual. 
operator. In practically all these factories you will find 
only a few types of machines, and these set up and equipped 
as they come from the manufacturers and running at hap- 
hazard speeds. Shears and all other tools are any which 


the employee chooses to furnish for himself. 


7. In the Clothcraft Shops, working from the personal 
point of view, tools are not only developed and prescribed 
with regard to their suitability for the purpose of individual 
accomplishment, but all tools are furnished and maintained 
by the management. Fully fifty per cent of the different © 
types of machines in use at the Clothcraft Shops are not, 
far as is known, used in any other establishment in the 
industry, and practically every machine in use has been de- 
veloped so as to be specially adapted for its particular pur- 
pose in the hands of the individual who uses it. In like 
manner the proper handling of materials and the installa- 
tion of other methods developed under Scientific Manage- 
ment have been introduced in this establishment as neces- 
sary steps in the development of the highest efficiency of 
the individual. 

8. We believe the point of view outlined above to be 
of the essence of Scientific Management. Scientific Man- 
agement aims directly at increasing the quality-and quan- 
tity of the output of an organization by ijicreasing the 
quality and quantity of the output of the individual worker. 
While Scientific Management in its application must neces- 
sarily go deeply into the question of improved machinery 
and equipment, and while this in itself makes for greater 
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output, nevertheless, a machine is a tool, and, like any other 
tool, is devised to increase the efficiency of the individual 
to whose direct and personal contro] it must always be sub- 
ject. The question of quality, even in the case where highly 
developed machinery is used, is almost entirely a question 
of the personal element. As for the question of quantity, 
the real measure of accomplishment is not output per ma- 
chine or per tool, but Mout per man. . 

9. Scientific Management will not have completed its 
mission when it has determined in each industry the best 
method of handling materials and equipment in relation to 
_ workers, but when it has determined also the principles 
which underly correct methods of handling men. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show what is being done from 
this point of view at the Clothcraft Shops with the pur- 
pose of showing what a little effort in the right direction 
can accomplish. A further purpose of this paper is ‘to 
bring to the attention of those interested in the future of 
Scientific Management .the degree to which management 
is, in the final analysis, the handling of men and to em- 
phasize that Scientific: Management is scientific only in so 
far as it recognizes this fact. 

10. From the point of view of the writer the responsi- 
bility of handling men from the time of their original. se- 
lection is the most important responsibility of factory man- 
» agement. It is this responsibility which creates the function 
of employment in its broadest sense. It is only beginning 
to be recognized, however, that employment is a function 
of managerhent. Even where considefed an essential part 
of management, the employment function, with few ex- 
ceptions, consists only of the original selection of applicants. 

11. Scientific employment includes not only the selection 
of new employees, but also the keeping of every position 
' in the organization permanently filled with the right kind 


of man or woman. The main part of scientific employment 
begins after the act of hiring is completed. Considered 
from this point of view, it is one of the most important 
functions of management and one that requires constant 
scientific analysis and development. For this purpose it is 
essential that every industrial organization should have a 
department for the purpose of administering this function. 
Mr. Frederick Winslow Taylor, in ‘mentioning the disci- 
plinarian function in his works, undoubtedly had the em- 
ployment function in mind and recognized its vast import- 
ance. While a very small organization may not be able 
to afford even one person whose sole function is the busi- 
ness of employment, this activity should nevertheless be 
recognized as a separate and most important function and 
in such cases administered by the manager or assistant man- 
ager himself. 

12. This employment function can under no circum- 
stances be administered properly by some head or under- 
ling of an operating department. Many of the questions 
with which the employment department has to deal are 
questions in which an operating head is an intérested party; 
his very position, therefore, disqualifies him from adminis- 
tering this function. The qualifications required of such a 
person are essentially different from those required of one 
administering an employment department. Moreover, the 
qualifications which are generally considered essential to 
the head of an operating department are special knowledge 
or mechanical ability and sometimes a certain amount of 
executive ability. While some executive ability is a useful 
asset in administering the employment function, the chief 
qualities required are capacity to investigate and judge 
impartially, tact, a sincere interest in human affairs and a 
personality that inspires confidence. : 
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13. All responsibilities of the management in the direc- speaking applicants are given preference. 


In case employ- 


tion of personal service, directed toward the welfare and 
development of the individual, are part of the function of 
employment. For the purpose of administering this func- 
tion, the Clothcraft Shops of The Joseph & Feiss Company 
have established an Employment and Service Department. 
In this organization this department is considered one of 
the most important adjuncts to the management. 

14. While, as mentioned above, hiring is only a small 
_ part of the function of employment, nevertheless, the solu- 
tion of the problem of selection is of great importance in 
its bearing on the whole future development of the worker. 
All applicants for positions are interviewed by one of the 
heads of the Employment and Service Department of the 
Clothcraft Shops. Certain specific information concerning 
the applicant is obtained in every case and entered on a 
blank for the purpose. (See figures 1 and 2.) Information 
deemed essential consists of: 


Name and Address. 

Date of application. 

Date and Place of birth. 

Date of Immigration, if foreign born. 
Parentage. 

Languages spoken. 

Education. 

Whether married or single. 

Number in family. 

Wage contribution to family support. 
Record of previous employment. 


The idea should be to keep such records as simple as pos- 
sible ;—only the important détails being entered. 

15. Languages spoken may be important in many organi- 
zations for various reasons. In this establishment English 


ment should be given to an applicant who does not under- 
stand English, the applicant must agree to attend one of 
the classes in English which are held at the factory. 

The Board of Education of the City of Cleveland has 
co-operated by furnishing teachers and text-books for these 
classes. Where applicants do not speak the English language, 
it has often been found that their residence in the country, 
and, consequently, their employment is considered merely 
temporary by them. In the case of those who do not speak 
the English language, it has been found very difficult to 


‘impart instructions and to obtain proper standards of out- 


put and quality. Of thirty-five employees (out of a total 
of nearly 800) who have not sufficient knowledge of English 
to understand instructions thoroughly, only one has reached 
efficiency equal to that of the best doing the same kind of 
work. Eight of this number have reached efficiency equal 
to less than the average and the remaining twenty-six are 
the least efficient at their respective operations. Moreover, 
people who cannot speak the same language, cannot under- 
stand each other thoroughly and therefore can never at- 
tain that state of friendly feeling which is the basis of 
co-operation and spirit. 

16. The matter of wage contribution is important. Other-~- 
things being equal, preference should be given to those 
who, have to support themselves or whose contribution to 
the family income is a necessity. The custom of contribu- 
ting the entire earnings to the family income is often an 
important element in inefficiency, especially where the con- 
tribution is in whole or in part unnecessary. Youngér women 
who live at home are often required to turn over the entire 
contents of their pay envelopes to the head of the family, 
even where such a contribution is not necessary. By de- 
priving the worker of the use of his earnings, the jncentive 


< 


_ toward efficiency is removed and ambition destroyed. Cases 
of this kind are being constantly handled Ay the Employ- 
‘ment and Service Department. A home visit by one of 
_ the staff has always resulted in an agreement being reached 
with the parents by which a stipulated sum was paid into 
the family exchequer and the remainder of the earnings 
kept by the employee in question and deposited in the Cloth- 
craft Penny Bank. Such an arrangement has always proven 
beneficial and has developed an increase of efficiency rang- 
ing from twenty per cent upward. A case in point is that 
of Tillie B., who had been the subject of a great deal of 
attention over a long period of time for thé purpose of in- 
‘creasing her earnings, which averaged 13 eents per hour. 
After an arrangement such as mentioned above had been 
tnade, Tillie’s earnings immediately jumped and soon reached 
22 cents an hour, which she held until she left the organi- 
zation to be married. 


17. Information as to past employment is important as 
a record of experience and earnings. The number of posi- 


tions held is also an indication as to whether or not the 
applicant is a floater. For purposes of reference, this in- 
formation is of little or no value and is never used at the 
Clothcraft Shops. Wherever possible, however, applicants 
give as their references members of the Clothcraft organi- 
zation. This tends to keep alive jn the organization an 
active interest in the kind of new employees. It is, more- 


over, a good indication of the applicant’s character, since 


although a person cannot always be judged by his family, 
he can generally be judged by his friends. 3 

18. The interviewing of applicants is important and re- 
quires considerable tact, judgment, and experience. Ample 
space should be left on every application form for making 
notes as to the individual’s special qualifications as well 
as any other circumstances surrounding the case. As judg- 


ment is essential, and as judgment is influenced by imme- 


diate impression, in this establishment no one is employed 
on the date of application. Postponement of ‘election tends 
_.to bring all applicants in their proper relationship in the 
mind- of one who has the responsibility of their selection. 
This method, moreover, tends to reduce the number of 
floaters who -otherwise might get on the payroll. 

19. Application records are classified as to sex, age, and 
apparent suitability. When a position is to be filled, dne 
or more applicants are sent for. A definite time is set 
for their appearance and self-addressed postal cards are 
enclosed to be mailed in case appointments cannot be kept. 
‘At this time selection is made for immediate employment 
and the fitness of the applicant is more definitely determined. 

20. As a rule, in industrial establishments, where the 
question arises at all, only fitness for the work is considered. 
There are, however, two kinds) of fitness to be considered, 
provided. a person is suited for industry at all; one is fit- 
ness for the position; the other is fitness for the organiza- 
tion. Of these the latter is by far the more important. © 

21. Fitness for the organization is chiefly a question of 
character. Every organization has a distinct character of 
its own, which is often recognized as being a tangible busi- 
- Mess asset. It is essential, therefore, that every member of 

the organization have a character sufficiently developed or 
capable of development to be*in harmony with the charac- 
_ ter of the organization. This is the basis of’ esprit de corps. 
No matter how skilled or fitted one may be to do a given 
piece of work, if he is out of harmony with the spirit or 
character of the organization, he will be an everlasting det- 
riment to himself and all others in the organization who 
come in contact with him. . 

22. The interview of the applicant by a trained head of 
eb and Service Department is the basis of 


itself a valuable incentive. 
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pre-determining as far as possible both the fitness for a 
position and for the organization. In judging fitness 
for a position, past experience, where there is any, is some- 
times a guide. At the best, however, it is a guide of only 
doubtful value. Personal choice can be taken in some in- 
stances also as a guide. This predilection furnishes in 
Often, however, it is a case of 
bringing the child up on candy because he likes it. When 
considered at all, it is important to weigh carefully all the 
reasons for the predilection. 

23. The applicant’s fitness for the organization, while 
more important, is more readily pre-determized by inter- 
view. The interview at the time of employment is very 
thorough and designed to explain to the prospective em- 
ployee the character of the organization and its policies, and 
the responsibilities of the organization to the employee 
as well as the responsibility of the employee to the organ- 
ization. 

24. As the aim of the Employment and Service Depart- 
ment is to keep every position in the organization filled 
with fit men and women, the question of physical and men- 
tal fitness of the individual is of prime importance. For 
the physical needs at the Clothcraft Shops a complete med- 
ical department is maintained as part of the Employment 
and Service Department. A graduate nurse is in direct 
charge of this work. The equipment includes a dispensary, 
separate rest tooms, a waiting room and a consultation room 
for the factory physicians. The medical staff consists of a 
physician, an oculist me a dentist. The physician is at the 
factoryethree mornings a week, the oculist two mornings 
and the dentist one morning. All medical work done at the 
factory is paid for by the company. Outside service of the 
factory physician is furnished to employees and their fam- 
ilies at special rates, except in instances where the Employ- 
ment and Service Department recommends treatment at the 
company’s expense. In order to faciliate physical exam- 
inations required, the time of taking on new employges is 
being regulated so as to coincide with the time that the 
physician spends at the factory. Physical examinations of 
all members of the organization are repeated annually or 
with greater frequency if there is cause. 

25. The eye examination is ef the greatest importance in 


_ considering applicants for certain positions. A preliminary 
examination is made by the nurse in order to discover any 


obvious defects of vision. Arrangements have been made 
by which, in case the oculist later prescribes glasses, they 
can be procured from a first-class optician at half the regu- 
lar price. One ofthe greatest obstacles in connection with 
this work is the fact that many people who are in need of 
proper glasses have had glasses supplied to them by optical 


stores or by itinerant vendors without the advice of a prac- 


ticing oculist. In most cases the trouble has only been 
aggravated. The benefits of an eye examination and the 
prescribing of proper glasses are readily apparent. In one 
case a young woman had worn the same glasses for a 
number of years. She had obtained them from a dealer 
whose business enterprise included the sale of glasses and 
jewelry. The young woman realized thoroughly that her 
eye-sight was poor and complained constantly of eye strain — 
and headaches. She was an employee of the firm for a 
number of years and had: always been more or less ineffi- 
cient. Examination of her eyes by the factory oculist 
proved not only that her eyesight was very poor, but that 
the glasses which she had been wearing for six years were 
fitted with nothing but plain window glass. Fitting her 
with proper glasses not only entirely eliminated the head- 
aches, but, within a period of a few weeks, resulted in an. 
increase in efficiency to a standard equal to the best. 
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26. The importance of proper care of the teeth is realized 
by few. Many chronic cases of headache, neuralgia or 
stomach trouble have been directly traced to neglected con- 
ditions of the teeth or poor dental work already done. Only 
when one considers the number of ailments that can be 
‘traced to the neglect of the teeth, and the inefficiency and 
lost time that can be traced directly or indirectly to this 
cause, can one realize its importance. Of the hundreds 
of dental examinations made at the Clothcraft Shops, less 
than fifteen per cent of the cases were found to have teeth 
that were properly cared for and in good condition. Con- 
sultation with a number of practicing dentists in the city 
of Cleveland has brought out the fact that this percentage 
is considerably better than the average. Besides the perma- 
nent record kept of the condition of the teeth, a chart is 


(3) Dentist’s records, entered in red ink. 
(4) Nurse’s records, entered in black ink. 


given to every one who is examined and an estimate made 
of the cost of work where needed. The dental work at the | 
factory is limited to examination, advice and prophylaxis. 
At the time of examination thorough instruction is given 
in the proper care of the teeth. With this, as well as with 
the rest of the physical examination, the most important 
features are the instruction given at the time of the exam- 
ination and the systematic follow-up. : 

27. All the work would be of little value if the preven- 
tive side were neglected. Not only are accurate records 
kept for this purpose (see Figure No. 3) but it is part of 
the responsibility of every member of the Employment and 
Service Department to follow up the work in all of its 
phases at every opportunity. 
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No one -is permitted to leave ‘the shop for any cause 
whatever without consulting the Employment and Service 
Department, unless. dismissed from work in the regular 
way. This rule of procedure makes it necessary that per- 
‘mission for all absences be obtained from one source. This 
‘not only provides intelligent handling of such cases, thereby 
“insuring justice and equality of treatment, but also brings 
promptly to the notice of the Employment and Service De- 
partment practically every case requiring medical attention, 
no matter how ‘insignificant. 

28. Accidents are not ofthe major kind in the clothing 
industry, and even minor accidents have been practically 
eliminated at the Clothcraft Shops by a thorough system 
of safety devices and instruction. There are naturally, 
however, a number of cases where fingers are pricked in 
handling needles or where other minor injuries are incurred 
either away from or at work. Ordinarily these things are 
- neglected and cause a great deal of inconvenience and much 
loss of time due to infections._ Instructions are given that 
no one.should be permitted to work with the slightest scratch 
or the slightest ache or pain, or any indication whatever of 
fliness, without consulting the nurse. This has not only 
cut down the time lost from infections to almost nil, but 
has also made it possible to forestall a great number of in- 
cipient cases of illness. This precautionary measure, to- 
gether witle the medical work in general, has undoubtedly 
been the means of keeping the working force of the Cloth- 
craft Shops absolutely free from all epidemics that have 
swept through the community in the past few years. 

29. Only one who has gone deeply into the question of 
health in its relation to efficiency can realize the loss oc- 
casioned by lack of knowledge ahd attention to even the 
simplest rules of hygiene. A great deal of work is con- 
stantly required to educate people to realize the necessity 
of fresh air, proper diet and regular hours, lack of atten- 
tion to one or all of which is often the cause of inefficiency. 
What carr be done by working along these lines is well 
illustrated by the following cases. At the time medical 
examinations were first installed at the Clothcraft Shops 
five young women were selected, all having been on the 
same operation from one to six years. These five had a 
record for absence, tardiness and general inefficiency much 
worse than any of the other forty or fifty on the same 
operation. It was found that all five were accustomed to 
sleeping with windows closed at night and took no outdoor 
exercise at any time. All neglected the simple rules of 
diet and two -were &ccustomed to hurry away from home 
every morning without breakfast. One was found to be, in 
need of eye glasses. All complained of not feeling fit when 
they came to work in the morning and complained con- 
stantly of headaches and a general debility, which naturally 
resulted in much absence from ‘work. The cases were in- 
tertiewed separately and proper advice was given and the 
ultimate results of irregularity and inefficiency were thor- 
oughly gone into. By consistent follow-up the advice was 
soon accepted by all, with the result that tardiness and ab- 


sence were practically eliminated in all cases and efficiency 


was increased from twenty to fifty per cent. 

30. One phase of this work is worthy of special mention. 
No one who has ever been in actual touch with the men 
and women of an industrial organization has failed to run 
across the case of the man who is down and out because 
of long sickness in his family. Doctor bills and bills for 
medicines are rapidly getting him deeper and deeper in 
debt or he may be brooding over what he thinks to be the 
last lingering illness of one of his family. A man with a 
load such as this can seldom hold up his end in either out- 
put or quality. In the vast number of cases, an investiga- 
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tion will show that his troubles can easily be alleviated. He 
is often the prey of an unscrupulous practitioner or some 


fradulent fake; who is bleeding the family for every cent 
that it can scr together. Very often the family is des- 
pairing of medidal assistance and is found to be squandering 


a large portion of its income on fake remedies at the insti- 
gation of the ignorant advice of neighbors or under the 
influence of the advertising carried in unscrupulous news- 
papers. . The prevalence of these conditions is of such 
amazing extent as to cry for public attention. Unfortunately 
medical ethics seem too unethical to deal with the situa- 
tion. By reason of its far reaching effect, the handling and 
prevention, of such cases must be considered one of the 
important accomplishmekts of the medical service of the 


‘Clothcraft Shops. 


31. Along with the question of physical fitness must be 


. considered the mental fitness of the individual. Not only 
‘ does his capacity for certain kinds of work, but also his 


general fitness for the organization and his ability to ad- 
vance depend to a great extent upon his mental fitness. 
Mental suitability, especially the inherent attitude of mind 
and spirit,—things that are prime essentials in fitness for 
the organization,—can be fairly well determined by a per- 
sonal interview at the time of selection and by a reasonable 
amount of follow-up. 

32. A great deal has been said and written about psycho- 
logical tests for the purpose of selection, but the little that 
has been done of practical value has been limited almost 
entirely to a few tests for special aptitudes where special 
aptitudes are required. For the present, at least, such 
tests, even when practically developed, can be used only 
for the determination of individual limitations. At the 
Clothcraft Shops investigations and experiments have been 
carried on for this purpose. The tests that are being de- 
veloped consist of general intelligence tests, including a 
test for ability to follow instructions and a series of tests 
for dexterity. Professor Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University has been retained for the purpose of assisting 
in the development ofthese tests. Recently a series of 
tests were given under his direction with the assistance of 
Professor Henry A. Ruger of Columbia University. Twenty- 
one subjects were chosen for the purpose and included 
members of the organization holding executive positions and 
operatives of different degrees of efficiency in various kinds 
of work. In practically every case the results of the tests 
checked up accurately with the estimate of general intelli- 
gence and dexterity based on records and personal acquaint- 
ance over a long period of time. 

33. The object of these tests is twofold. ‘In the first 
place, with the best of care errors are bound to occur in 
original selection and placement. People are often placed 
on work for which they are not at all suited, and some are 
occasionally selected who are mentally unfit for the indus- 
try. This under no circumstances means that all the men- 
tally deficient are unfit. There are, of course, all kinds of 
mental d@ficients and there are a great many different kinds 
of work in most industrial establishments that can be done 


| as efficiently by the sub-normal, mentally, as by the normal. 


The human makeup is so complex that many instances have 
been found where a normal individual was incapable of 
reaching the same efficiency in certain kinds of work as a 
subnormal had reached. 

34. Several cases were taken at the Clothcraft Shops of 
people who were apparently deficient mentally. A series of 
tests was made by the Binet method in order to confirm 
this conviction and in order to get an approximate rating 
of their mental capacity. In most instances, one who has 
not had intimate acquaintance with individual cases over 
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a long period of time would not suspect any mental de- 
ficiency. A case in point is that of a girl who had been 
in the employ of the firm for about four years. 
employed rather young, she was put on an operation of the 
simplest kind. Whilé on this operation she became very 
efficient. The result was that she was advanced and for 
another year was tried on various operations without being 
able to make good. By this time everybody had become 
more or less disgusted with Mary at home and at the fac- 
tory and Mary quit to find other work. She returned in 
a few months, and as her spirit was good, it was decided 
to give her another trial at machine work. Mary utterly 
failed to progress in spite of her apparent best efforts and 
the special attention given her for the purpose. It was 
then decided to try her at an operation where she was re- 
quired to follow certain lines of the garments, trimming 
off surplus goods with hand shears, an operation that is 
simple from the point of view of the dexterity and intelli- 
gence required. Mary immediately began to make progress 
and her earnings are averaging with the best. This is a 
typical case showing the waste of time and effort which 
it is hoped will be minimized with the assistance of tests. 
[It is the aim to use the tests as an aid in selection, to 
avoid placing people who are either normal or sub-normal 
on kinds of work for which they are‘very likely to prove 
unfit. 


35. The purpose of these tests in the second place~ is 


somewhat different, but is of very great importance in an 
organization such as that of the Clotheraft Shops. It is 
the practice of this organization to fill positions of clerical 


or executive nature, and in fact all better positions of any~ 


kind, by advancement. By this method a considerable per- 
centage of the organization is moved up during a year’s 
time. At the best a large number of mistakes have been 
made by advancing individuals to positions beyond their ca- 
pacity. This, of course, involves éventually a reduction in 
position or loss of the individual to the organization. In 
any case the organization has suffered by a position poorly 
filled and the individual, as well as those responsible for 
his training, has gone through a period of discouragement 
which often leaves a permanent effect. It is hoped by means 
of these tests to minimize these errors. 

36. It must be understood that these tests are for inher- 
ent intelligence and not for education or character. Edu- 
cation is valuable in industry only so far as it develops the 
use of intelligence and character. The limitations to the 
use of such tests must be well borne in mind, and the error 
of making generalities must be avoided. Tests of this 
nature cannot determine what a person can do, but are 
valuable only in assisting in determining what he cannot 
do. Both physical and psychological tests can be and have 
at times been made the instruments of much abuse. They 
must not be used to eliminate from industry that large 
proportion of the community which is not normal, physically 
or mentally, but must be used to assist in saving to the in- 
dustry by more scientific placement and intelligent individual 
development every man or woman is capable of productive 
effort. 


37. Proper physical conditions are of vital importance 
in obtaining results from the men and women of an indus- 
trial establishment. There must be good light, good air 
and sufficient room in which to work without discomfort. 
Not only must sanitary conditions be maintained at a high 
standard for reasons of health and comfort, but a high 
standard of orderliness and neatness in the surroundings is 
also essential for its moral effect on the worker as reflected 
in his work. 


Being 
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38. Properly maintained comforts and conveniences for 
the general need are important as equipment, not only to 
further the work of the Employment and Service Depart- 
ment in general, but in developing the social spirit which | 
is such a big factor in esprit de corps. A great deal should 
be done along these lines, but in order to meet with success, 
those things only should be immediately installed which are 
required to meet a permanent need, and those should be 
developed gradually which have for their object the general 
welfare of the entire organization. 

39. At the Clothcraft Shops separate locker rooms are 
maintained for men and women in which each has his 
individual locker. Bath rooms are also maintained. There 
are separate dining rooms where every employee has his 
own seat. Those who wish can obtain simple but whole- 
some food at cost. 

40. Separate recreation grounds are provided where va- 
rious sports are indulged in at the noon hour and at other 
times. The recreation grounds form a big factor in the 
follow-up werk of the individual. Noon-day recreations 
are beginning to be recognized for their beneficial effect 
on industrial work. Separate reading rooms and recreation 
rooms are also maintained. These are used extensively in 
inclement weather. There is dancing on regular days in 
the women’s recreation room, music being furnished by 
the factory orchestra. The recreation rooms are also used 
for many other purposes. During the winter, parties are 
given by the different divisions of the shop. Entertainment. 
is furnished entirely by members of the organization and 
their families. These parties are attended by all, including 
members of the firm, and are not only a source of enjoy- 
ment, but tend to develop democracy and good spirit. Other 
activities of recreational and social nature are the dancing 
classes and various leagues for base ball, quoits, captain 
ball, etc. These leagues are composed of groups within the 
organization itself. The Choral Club is especially worthy 
of mention. Its popularity can be measured by its size which 
during the past season was in excess of two hundred mem- 
bers.. Records of twenty women and ten men at the Cloth- 
craft Shops, picked at random from those who make daily 
use of the recreation facilities, showed in every case, with 
but two exceptions, a récord of efficiency far above the 
average. 

41. One of the very useful means toward general edu- 
cation and. development of the individual is the library. A 
branch of the Cleveland Public Library is maintained at 
the office of the Employment and Service Department. Good 
reading is promoted and in many instances special reading 
courses are provided. The circulation is not only large, 
but constantly increasing. Definite information is furnished 
by the Employment and Service Department concerning 
special classes in the public schools and other institutions. 
In fact systematic efforts are made to aid the individual in 
all possible ways in furthering his general education and 
development. 

42. Another feature of the Employment and Service De- 
partment that has justified its existence is the bank, an . 
important use of which has been mentioned above. Interest 
is paid on all deposits of a dollar or over remaining in 
the bank for a period of three months or more. Deposits 
are limited to one hundred dollars. When this amount is 
reached by a depositor, he is notified and advised to transfer 
his savings to a regular savings institution. At the present 
writing over sixty per cent of the members of the organiza- 
tion have deposits in the Penny Bank. Thrift is so well 
recognized as an essential to steadiness and ambition, that 
it needs no other justification. To a great number of em- 
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ployees it is important that a convenient means for saving, 
especially the smaller amounts, and the opportunity of ob- 
taining a loan when necessary, are at hand. The habit of 
being in debt must be supplanted by the habit of looking 
ahead and saving, if a man*is to reach or maintain any 
standard of efficiency. Every one is familiar with the loan 
» shark evil. This evil has been entirely eliminated at the 
Clothcraft Shops. In the first place every case that came 
to the attention of the management was fought in courts, 
so that now loan sharks refuse to lend money to employees. 
Employees can obtain loans for small amounts by applying 
to the Employment and Service Department, provided a 
full statement is made as to financial affairs, and provided 
further that the money lent be applied directly by the de- 
partment should it deem this advisable. Occasionally loans 
of larze amounts are granted by application to the manage- 
ment. Campaigns for savings are occasionally instituted and 
there is always a lively campaign for deposits during the few 
months preceding September for the purpose of stimulating 
people to save for vacation week. The entire plant closes 

the first week in September for a vacation for all. 

. 43. In touching upon institutional funds, it seems ad- 
visable that something be said about the question of in- 
dustrial insurance. There seems to be no doubt as to the 
necessity of industrial insurance, but the question as to 
whether the state or the industry shall eventually maintain 
its various features has not as yet been decided in the 
United States. Most states are providing workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents incurred during employment. Some 
of these laws provide further for occupational diseases. No 
matter whether or not the state will eventually take over 
other features of industrial insurance, matters of this kind 
must always be developed first by private enterprise. The 


question of industrial insurance, therefore, in cases not al- | 


ready covered by state . insurance, is a quetticn of man- 
agement. 
_ 44, For various motives, not all of them sound, the 
question of insurance has been left in most instances to 
the employees themselves. This has been generally done as 
a sop to the propaganda of committee or collective adminis- 
tration. A thorough investigation by the management of 
the Clothcraft Shops, conducted over a number of years, 
covering nearly every known scheme, has shown practically 
all of these plans to have resulted in failure or at the 
best to be uneconomic and unscientific. Such results are 
bound to follow wherever groups, uninformed and unfitted, 
_try to perform tasks which require scientific investigation 
and expert administration. A group of employees can no 


more administer an insurance scheme efficiently than a 


foundry can produce silk. 

45. Insurance is a business in itself; requiring trained 
experts with an enormous amount of special knowledge for 
the adequate administration of its various features. The 
managemen. of an industrial organization can and should 
place itself in the position of an interested guarantor or 
sponsor for any insurance scheme and as such should con- 
tribute toward it and be responsible for its immediate ap- 
plication. It is not feasible, however, for either the man- 
agement or the employees of an industrial organization to 
acquire along with their other duties the special knowledge 
and expert training necessary for the economic and effi- 
cient administration of any insurance scheme. It is the 
plan of the Clothcraft Shops to put the insurance features, 
including accidents, sickness, old age and death in the 
hands of am insurance company that has a department or- 
ganized for their supervision and administration. 

46. It is impossible to touch upon all the features of 


the useful service performed in the practical, daily adminis- 
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tration of the Employment and Service The 
chief thing is its personal contact and follow-up. In this 
connection one of the important features is the home visit- 
ing. An automobile is maintained to assist in this work, 
The homes of nearly all new employees are visited at the 
earliest possible opportunity and practically all absentees 
are visited by the factory nurse. In cases of illness, assist- 
ance and advice rendered have often returned the absentee 


to his work in a far shorter period than if left to his own 


devices. Following up delinquency and other matters fre- 
quently calls for home contact. Unfortunately it is often 
found that home influence runs contrary to the factory 
influence. The home visits as a whole have been found 
of inestimable value in obtaining individual results and 
co-operation. 

47. While the work of the Employment and Sevbles De- 
partment, as shown above, is directly aiming at the develop- 
ment of the indifidual so that he can fill his position 
steadily and perforth his duties efficiently, it is essential that 
intelligent co-operation in all departments of the business 
and all its policies be recognized as ah important responsi- 
bility of the management. For one thing competent instruc- 
tion must be provided. This is effected at the Clothcraft 
Shops by a corps of instructors who are personally respon- 
sible for the instruction of all new hands and old hands 
on new operations until they have shown suitable progress 
and developed to a satisfactory state of efficiency. 

48. Steadiness of employment must be considered not 
only from the point of view that it is desirable for reasons 
of profit, but also from the point of view that it is a 
responsibility of the management to furnish a steady and 
efficient employee with steady opportunity. From this point 
of view alone it becomes the duty of the management to 
standardize the work and working conditions. The stan- 
dardization of the purchasing and handling of materials to 
maintain an even flow and an even balance of work is not 
alone. essential, but the balance of employees is also of 
greatest importance. In most industrial organizations it wil!l 
be found that there are constantly employed for a given 
purpose considerably more people than are necessary to 
turn out the work. In such instances it will also be found 
that the number of people employed varies to such a degree 
that there is not only no opportunity given for steady em- 
ployment, but the distribution of opportunity varies from 
time to time. Means such as are used under Scientific Man- 
agement for determining the standard methods and standard 
times for performing a task should be used to determine 
the exact number of people to be maintained in every posi- 
tion. 

49. Whenever possible the workers should be trained to 
perform more than one kind of work.. In this way they 
can be used to help out in cases of emergency, some of 
which occur daily in every large establishment because of 
absences or other ‘reasons. In the Clothcraft Shops all those 
willing to learn other work are given opportunity to do 
so and are paid a retainer while learning. All employees 
who are capable of helping out on an operation are care- 
fully listed and a definite hourly retainer is paid them 
whenever they do work on which they are not able to earn 
as much as on their regular operation. At all times the 
normal working force should be maintained except only 
under such conditions as are forced upon the industry and 
beyond its control. Where there is a temporary lack of 
orders due to industrial depression, seasonal fluctuations and 
the like, the number of employees should not be cut down, 
but the number of hours of employment should be reduced 
equally throughout the whole organization. At the Cloth- 
craft Shops this policy was strictly adhered to during the 
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recent industrial depression, which reduced its normal work- 
ing hours by, approximately fifteen per cent for a period of 
six months.« While the percentage of quitters for this 
period ‘was’ floticeably increased, nevertheless, this increase 
was diminutive as compared to the number it would have 
been necessary to lay off had another policy been followed. 
We believe, moreover, the duty of providing steady employ- 
ment under all possible conditions is a moral responsibility 
to the community at large. 

50. The seasonal character of some industries is a well 
recognized part of this problem. There is no doubt that 
in order to overcome this obstacle a great deal of public 
education is necessary. The fact remains, however, that the 
problem can for the greater part be solved by the industry 
itself. For this purpose purchases must be standardized and 
the purchasing policy itself so developed that a good pro- 
portion of orders can be anticipated. 

51. In this connection one of the most important things 
is the sales policy. Many businesses, even though having a 
highly developed manufacturing organization, have not a 
sales policy or sales organization worthy of the name. It 
is only in exceptional instances that the sales policy and 
the manufacturing policy are properly co-related. Ordinar- 
ily the sales department is administered with entire disre- 
gard of its most important function, viz., to market a product 
that will permanently be of most profit to the entire organi- 
zation. The Joseph & Feiss Company, in order to meet the 
problem of furnishing steady employment, have for some 
time past conducted an advertising campaign concentrating 
on certain staple numbers. The volume of sales that has 
resulted has been sufficient under normal conditions to pro- 
vide steady employment when other establishments in the 
same industry have been shut down. As to this phase of 
the problem, however, the surface has, as yet, only been 
scratched. The men who hold the purse strings must 
sooner or later learn that the correct point of view, both 
morally and for the purpose of permanent return not only 
to themselves, but to all the organization, involves the reali- 
zation that the factory does not exist for the purpose of 
turning out for a temporary profit whatever it is easiest 
to sell, but that the sales force is part of the manufacturing 
organization to market whatever it can most steadily and, 
therefore, most profitably produce. 


52. Only a thorough realization of all the actual prob- 
lems and earnest efforts towards their solution will bring 
results. While the greater part of these results shows in 
the spirit of the organization and in the spirit of its per- 
sonal relationships and can only be judged by actual investi- 
gation, an important result is a decided steadying of the: 
working force, which can be judged by accurate data. This 
is readily discernible in the accompanying records and charts | 
in use at the Clothcraft Shops. 

53. From the record of absentees and tardies (figure 4) 
it will be seen that during the first six months of 1915 the 
average number of tardies was only two and one-half per- 
sons per day. This is equal to 1-3 of 1% of the working 
force. For purposes of accurate follow-up absences are 
classified as excusable and inexcusable. Figure 4 shows that 
the excusable absences averaged a little over seven persons ~ 
per day or .9 of 1% of the working force. The inexcusa- 
ble absences averaged only a little less than four per day 
or .5 of 1%. The total absentees per day averaged eleven 
or only 1.4%. 

54. In regard to quitters a little more explanation is 
necessary. Very few people realize the tremendous cost 
to industry from this cause. Various estimates of this cost | 
have been made. These estimates vary from fifty to two 
hundred dollars per person, depending on the nature of the 
work and character of employee obtainable and the per- 
centage of old employees who are rehired. Taking even the | 
lowest possible estimate, it would seem that any réasonable 
outlay of both money and effort for the purpose of reduc- 
ing this industrial and social waste would be justifiable. At 
the Clothcraft Shops in recognition of the tremendous loss 
from this source and the consequent value of notice in case 
of a contemplated severance from the organization, such 
notice is paid for at the rate of an amount equal to a 
day’s pay for every week’s notice, but not in any case to 
exceed an amount greater than four days’ pay. 

55. For the purpose of compiling comparable data as 
regards “labor turnover,” standard practices should be es- 
tablished. The average standing payroll for any given pe- 
riod should be the basis as this gives the average number 
of positions to be filled. In case there is a general reduc- 
tion in the number of positions during the period, the per- 
centage of new employees to the average standing payroll 
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should be taken. In case there is an increase’ in the organi- 
zation, the percentage of quitters to the average standing 
payroll should be taken. In the first case that amount by 
which the number of quitters exceeds the number of new 
employees will account for the reduction. In the second 
place, the amount by which the new employees exceed the 
number of quitters will account for the increase. 

56. For purposes of intelligent comparison, quitters 
should be classified as “unavoidable” and “avoidable.” “Un- 
avoidable” should include discharges, death, sickness, acci- 
dent, marriage, retirement, etc. “Avoidable” should include 
cases of dissatisfaction and all cases that cannot unques- 
tionably be classified as unavoidable. In every organization 
there are bound to be some unavoidable quitters. The rec- 
ords of the avoidable quitters, therefore is the i ortant 
thing. The record of new employees and quiuers ior 1914, 


as shown in Figure 5, demonstrates, among other things, — 


RECORD OF NEW EMPLOYEES AND QUITTERS. 


that the avoidable quitters had been reduced to a figure less 
than one-half as large as that of the unavoidable quitters and 


“were only 6.4% of the working force. 


57. Nothing shows more clearly the progress which has 
been made in this respect at the Clothcraft Shops than the 
record of “labor turnover” for the five years from 1910 to 
1914 inclusive as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. 
LABOR TURNOVER 1910-1914 


Year Stand. Payroll New Hands Per Cent. 
910 - - - = = 1044 1570 
807 
663 
569 
19914 - - - = = 865 290 
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These records tell their own story. It may be also worthy 
of note that over 1-3 of the members of the Clothcraft 
organization have been in the continuous employ of the 
company for a period of five years or more. It is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain accurate figures as to normal 
labor turnover. In the few instances where figures are 
available, progress has already been made. In the case 
of one large concern in the men’s clothing industry, the 
number of people employed for 1914 amounted to 115% of 
the payroll, which is undoubtedly better than the average 
in the iadustry. The following relating to a somewhat simi- 
lar industry is from the report of the Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission (page 166): “An investigation of 
the cloak and suit industry in New York showed the maxi- 
mum number of employees in sixteen occupations during any 
week of the year to be 1952. Actually, however, the pay- 
rolls showed that 4000 people were employed in these oc- 
cupations.” 

58. It can readily be seen how intricate are the prob- 
lems involved in the art of handling men. Every step 
toward the solution of these problems is a step in the 
direction of democracy. Efficiency as a whole is accom- 
plished by efficiency of the individual and efficiency of the 
individual is accomplished only by methods involving per- 
sonal! contact. 

59. In a recent noteworthy article on “The Progress of 
the Social Conscience” by William Jewett Tucker, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Dartmouth College, the following state- 
ment is made: “Public opinion as the governing force in 
modern democracy is the objective of social conscience.” It 
is the awakening of the social conscience that is making the 
man at the head of an organization realize the necessity 
of free expression of public opinion. The development of 
this expression through the natural channels of intimate 
contact will lead in the most normal and direct way to the 
democratization of industry. 


60. The existence of democracy in an organization is not 


dependent upon any particular method or any particular 


form of expression. 


Professor Thomas N. Carver of Harvard University in 
his book entitled “Essays in Social Justice” says: 


“This leads us to a consideration of a statement 
which is so frequently set forth in the ephemeral litera- 
ture of the day, by popular writers and speakers to 
the effect that as the nineteenth century achieved polit- 
ical democracy, it remains for the twentieth century to 
achieve industrial democracy. They who have this point 
of view have apparently never gotten beyond the idea 
that balloting and democracy are synonymous. We have 
heard a great deal of preaching in our day regarding 
idolatry of wealth, of the worship of the almighty dol- 
lar. We have heard apparently little of the worship 
of thealmighty ballot, and yet of the two forms of 

. idolatry the latter is not only more vicious, but more 
silly. Two things and two things only are essential to 
real democracy. The first is an open road to talent, 
that is to say that every man shall have an opportunity 
to rise to positions of power and responsibility in pro- 
portion to his ability, regardless of birth, privilege, 
caste or other social barriers. The son of the peasant 
may become the ruler in government or the employer 
in business by sheer force of his own merit, if he hap- 
pens to possess merit. The second essential of pure 
democracy is that they who are in positions of power 
and responsibility shall be made sensitive to the needs, 
the desires, and the interests of those over whom they 
exercise ,ower and responsibility.” 


1. Appearing in the 1915 September issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
2 Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1915.9 
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61. The open road to talent is an essential to every suc- 
cessful organization. At the Clothcraft Shops the road is 
not only open, but every possible aid is given for advance- 
ment. Practically all positions in the organization, includ- 
ing clerical and executive positions, are filled by those who 


by reason of sheer personal merit have come up from the 
ranks. | 


62. One of the most important functions of the Employ- 
ment and Service Department is to develop organization 
spirit and free expression of personal and public opinion. 
It forms a direct channel of\ expression from its source 
to the ear of the management. In fact the chief purpose 
of a scientifically organized rtment is nothing more 
than the development of that intimate personal contact so 
necessary to management. At the Clothcraft Shops about 
one-fifth of the total number of employees come daily iti 
contact with the Employment and Service Department. All 
cases where direct contact with the management would be 
beneficial are immediately referred to it. This requires 
constant daily contact of the management with the depart- 
ment, and brings it into intimate relationship with a great 
mafiy more cases than would be possible in the average 
organization of much smaller size. Wherever the manage- 
ment assumes the policy of the closed door, this department 
may well be shut down. 


63. Results cannot be accomplished in the spirit of char- . 
ity, but must emanate entirely from a sense of justice. It 
must be understood that work along the lines described 
above can never take the place of wages. Such work must 
have as a reason for its existence not only increased effi- 
ciency, but the increased reward to which increased efficiency 
is entitled. Figure 6 is a chart showing the progress of 
the Clothcraft Shops in respect to wages and efficiency 
from June, 1910, to January, 1915. This shows during this 
period an increase in production of 42%; an increase in 
the average individual hourly wages of 45%, weekly wages 
37% ; and a decrease in total manufacturing cost of about 
10%. During this period the weekly working schedule was 
reduced from fifty-four to forty-eight hours. 


64. It is our belief that results, such as these, are ob- 
tainable only when Scientific Management is scientifically 
applied. Scientific Management will live if for no other 
reason than that it has faced the problem squarely and 
recognizes that the science of management is the science 
of handling men. 


65. That Scientific Management is a solution of the in- 
dustrial problem involving all the ethics of human relation- 
ship was recognized by no one so well as by the Father of 
Scientific Management himself. For proof we need only 
remember the four principles of Scientific Management’ as 
propounded by Mr. Taylor, and his well known words that 
the “Product of, a factory is not materials, but men.” The 
most hopeful sign of the times is the awakening public 
conscience in regard to the elements of success: The 
measure of success is no longer how much you make, but 
how you make it. a Be 


3 1. The development of a true science. ° 
2. The scientific selection of the workman. 
3. His scientific education and development. 
4. Intimate friendly co-operation between the management 
and the men. 
(“The Principles of Scientific Management’’) 
. by Frederick Winslow Taylor, 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Henry P. Kenpatit’*: A few years ago I read in one 
of the technical journals of a véry model plant that had 
been built in Rochester, and I discovered that it was headed 
by a friend of mine, and 1 made a trip out there to see 
Mr. Noyes and see that factory. I told him that I was 
looking for the best things there were in factory ideals. 
He _ said, “We have got a good factory here, but you want 
to go over and see Feiss, and here is a letter to him.” Being 
in the habit of doing about what Mr. Noyes says, I made 
a bee-line for Cleveland and I spent one of the most inter- 
esting days I ever spent in my life in Mr. Feiss’ factory. 
That was a few years ago. He tells me that I am hope- 
lessly behind the times, things have improved there so much. 
I really do not think there is much need of my going into 
the matter, because the pictures have shown graphically the 
conditions which really do not require any enlargement. 

Mr. Feiss has stated that many people feel that they have 
good management when they have installed the most mod- 
ern machinery. That is but a small part. Mr. Taylor 
showed that with the best machinery and with the codpera- 
tion of the worker, greater results could be obtained than 
ever before. Mr. Taylor’s life was too short to set up even 
sufficient object lessons of this kind, or to show the extent 
_ to which personal relations could be developed later. Mr. 
Feiss believes in modern machinery and efficient shop man- 
agement, and has. the opportunity of developing the personal 
relationship to a great extent. Mr. Feiss is starting at that 


1 Manager, Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. rN " 


point and showing that the real efficiency only comes when 
you have healthy, happy codperative workers working under 
the best kind of atmosphere. 

When I visited the Clothcraft Shop, I raised the question, 
which I hope Mr. Feiss will answer, as to how many of 
his employees are foreign born or what percentage are 
American born of foreign parentage. But I should like to 
ask a question which I would otherwise put to him pri- 
vately: whether there is a sufficiently large proportion of his 
people foreign born or of foreign parentage which would 
make his methods, which have been so successful, perhaps — 
less applicable to an industrial crowd which had a larger 
percentage of the American born or of American parentage? 

I have thought that in the establishment of the Plimpton 
Press there was a quiet spirit of well ordered industry, no 
great speed or haste, but it was such an improvement over 
what I saw in competitive shops that I thought our workers 
worked at a pretty fair rate of speed. It took my breath 
away when I went through the Clothcraft Shops and saw 
those girls running the sewing machines and doing other 
things at a speed that almost made you dizzy to watch their 
fingers. Then, far from being fatigued, I saw them in their 
dancing room, saw the men playing in-door baseball, and 
noticed that there was lots of vitality left. I was so im- 
pressed with in-door baseball as a game for: girls in the 
factory that when I came back I at once presented an in- 
door baseball outfit with a set of rules for the girls in the 
factory which I am interested in, in the hope that they 
would take it up and develop it. The next time I went 
there it was the men who were using that. outfit and the 
girls had never taken advantage of their opportunity. 
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I want to ask Mr. Feiss another question which he touched 
on, when he said that in September he shut down for a 
week and gave every one a vacation. The vacation prob- 
lem is such a vexing one in business, so hard to give the 
needed vacations to workers as well as office people, that I 
should like to know from a purely business point of view 
what effect a uniform vacation at a certain time has on the 
workers and what it gas on the business. It seems to me 


that it is a custom that we ought to use if we can work | 


around to it. 

I want to ask Mr. Feiss another question. He has em- 
phasized this afternoon more than I had ever observed or 
seen emphasized, the general application of the home visits 
of his service or medical side. Are such visits as general 


among the American born workers, as among the foreign: 


born or foreign parentage workers? Is that a practice which 
he would develop generally in industrial establishments? 

I should like to have him enlarge, if he will, for a moment 
on the savings bureau. Two years ago, I think it was, we 
started a savings bureau at the Plimpton Press, to make it 
easy for the five cent, ten cent and twenty-five cent pieces 
to be saved, to help people to get out of debt. During the 
first year $15,000 was deposited by the employees of the 
Plimpton Press, an astonishing amount, showing the need of 
that sort of thing. That was done partly to do away with 
the loan evil, not the loan shark evil, but the evil which we 
discovered was existent in our factory. In almost every 
department some thrifty man was lending money to other 
men and taking their savings, charging them a dollar a 
week, I think, interest, when they wanted money. It was a 
vicious system, one that we did not know anything about. 
The savings bureau helped to combat that very thing. I 
should like to know to what extent the savings bureau in 
his company has been patronized and what it means. 

Very little more have I to say in criticism or suggestion or 
questions. I do feel, however, that Mr. Feiss is distinctly 
leading in this countfy so far as any establishment I have 
personally visited is concerned in this kind of personal rela- 
tionship, personal service, personal education of the em- 
‘ployees in good citizenship. And after all, isn’t that the 
spirit of the game? What better is there? What better 
kind of work is there than to work, not with the submerged 
tenth, who have little or no hope of getting up, but to work 
with people who are earning their own living, help them 
in their thrift, help them in better citizenship, in better 
standards of life? After all, regardless of profits in busi- 
ness, is there anything in it more worth wae than that? 
Personally I do not think there is. 


Mr. Henry T. Noyves': My chief delight in Mr. Feiss’ 
paper is in the subject that he has dealt with: “Personal 
Relationship as a Basis of Scientific Management”. This 
is a very emphatic way of saying that the science of man- 
agement must recognize and deal with the problem of per- 
sonal relationship. We have not been listening to a discus- 
sion of the best methods for cutting metals; we have not 
been listening to a discussion of task and bonus, planning and 
routing or functional management, but to another one of 
the real problems of industry. The very subject of the 
paper emphasizes the real greatness of the ideas and doc- 
trines of Taylor. 

Taylor’s greatness should not be associated with the idea 
that he devised or originated or discovered some particular 
system or device for accomplishing that or this purpose. He 
should not be remembered at all primarily for his researches 
into the problems of cutting metals or for his suggestions in 
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connection with shop management. He was, however, the 
bearer of a great message. He did preach a big doctrine. 
His message was addressed first to industry, and it was 
this: That industry must henceforth deal with each and 
every one of its problems in the light of real, complete 
knowledge based on evidence and proof. That guess-work 
and opinion must be eliminated from all problems and that 
truth and knowledge must rule. Thus I dislike to hear the 
words “The Taylor System”. He was preaching a big 
doctrine and simply illustrated it by work on particular 
problems. 

I take pleasure tonight also in bearing testimony to what 
Mr. Feiss has been and is accomplishing. I and my asso- 
ciates have visited many plants throughout the country. 
We make a practice of visiting plants regularly. I have 
yet to visit one plant in this country or elsewhere where 
the spirit of codperation, where esprit de corps exists as it 
does in this Feiss plant. It is a spirit that you are bound 
to feel. If you go there you are bound to see it in evidence . 
in the worktime and in the playtime and even in the noon 
hour of rest. That Mr. Feiss has solved in a way the 
personal relationship in his problem is true, in that he has 
coéperation beyond that of any other plant of which I have 
knowledge. 

However, I want to emphasize, if I may, two or Sue 
points. First, some of the facts that Mr. Feiss has given 
us are not proof of the value of personal relationship alone. 
Mr. Feiss has done other things than to deal with the prob- 
lem of personal relationship in scientific management. He © 
has referred to his time study men, but he has many other 
activities. And by the scientific treatment of all of his prob- 
lems he has achieved a tremendous result, evidenced by the 
figures he has presented. He has reduced the number of 
employees from ten hundred and forty-four to eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five, cut down the working hours from fifty- 
four to forty-eight, and at the same time he was doing these 
things he has increased his production forty-two per cent 
and has increased the weekly wages to employees thirty- 
seven per cent. But I do not think that he has proved 
to us that that was all due to personal relationship. It has 
been due rather to his wide general practice of the science 
of management. He has, however, accomplished many 
many things that I think can be traced to personal relation- 
ship. The fact that his hiring percentage has been reduced 
from one hundred and fifty per cent down to’ thirty-three 
and one-fifth per cent, is to me an astonishing fact. I do 
not believe that there is any industry or activity that can 
compare with him on that subject. I have made efforts to 
study the figures of other plants, and from the very careful 
study that we have given to it, his figures are astonishing. 
This I believe has been accomplished through his personal 
relationship work. 

Mr. Feiss has shown to us that the study of personal rela- 
tions is of value to all manufacturers. Of course we should 
face all our problems, and in this he has shown us that 
results can be accomplished. Great good can “be accom- 
plished through the study of that problem. However, in jus- 
tice to Mr. Feiss and to other manufacturers this is true: 
Mr. Feiss’ detail methods could not probably be applied to 
all plants. It would not be scientific to say that they could. 
Mr. Taylor would aver that you would have to have for dif- 
ferent conditions, different solutions. You cannot get one 
method, one system, one catch-all, one simple way for do- 
ing everything. Mr. Feiss’ conditions are quite different in 
some particulars from those that prevail in the industry 
in which IT am connected. In my particular work, in my - 
opinion, we could not do certain things that he does. That 
may be due for one reason perhaps to the fact that Mr. Feiss 
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. and I are different kinds of people and we personally handle 


things differently. Personality shoyld be taken into con- 
sideration. Mr. Feiss can accomplish things for another 
reason that does not apply to all plants. 

_ To illustrate this, and to show the difference between 
his plant and others: He has the rarest opportunity for 
promotion that I know of. Practically all of the people in 
his shop deal with the game kind of work. The girl who 
goes there for the first time, to baste, begins to handle 
threads and cloth. The sub-divided work of making a gar- 
ment, bringing cloths together and sewing, needs a great 
many separate steps and he is able to offer promotion to 
nearly all of the people that start down and go from one 
step through to another, and through experience in one step 
they are fitted for the next. He has a rare chance to offer 
promotion to his people which does not exist in all 
plants. Mr. Feiss has a chance for promoting people, which 
means a great deal. I think it governs some of the esprit de 
corps; he holds people because that fact is true. Conditions 
must differ in industries today. His conditions will differ 
five years hence, and they will differ all about us and over 
the entire United States. Therefore, we must not think 
of the solution of any one problem as really a permanent 
solution. We must take into account the facts and the con- 
ditions; and those facts and conditions change. 

There is one interesting thing that I want to dwell on, 
and in which I heartily agree with Mr. Feiss. Mr. Feiss em- 
phasizes the fact that the workman wants justice and oppor- 
tunity. I think that if very true. We have tri¢d to carry these 
out in our business. He has another thing also, which 


I admire, which he did not mention, and which is this: All of | 


his employees observe the same working hours. There is no 
difference in his plant between office and factory. Personal 
privilege has all been abolished. Mr. Feiss is probably the 
first one at work at his place; he is there all through the 
working hours; and no doubt he is the last one to leave. 
They are all on an equality in his plant. He has_ brought 
that about. Why do a lot of you give the office people 
privileges which the factory employees do not enjoy? Why 
do they have shorter working hours? What is the real 
justice back of it? I fail to see it. I believe that is a 
problem which a good many of us will face to advantage in 
the next five or ten years. 

Mr. Feiss makes one claim with which I am not pre- 
pared to agree entirely, namely, he says that personal rela- 
tionship is the basis of Scientific management. If it is true, 
that the big problem of the world today is the problem of 
distribution; that the big problem of labor and capital is— 
as to how things shall be divided between the two, then I 
am willing to agree that personal relations have a chief im- 
portance in connection with all problems that confront us 
in indu$try. I would rather say, however, that personal. rela- 
tionship is one of the most vital problems. of | industry, 
rather than to put it quite as broadly as Mr. Feiss does. 
Mr. Taylor did recognize this fact, that his doctrine should 
be a means of bringing labor and capital together. And 
why? This is my belief: he was trying to preach the rule 
that everything should be based on truth and knowledge, 
knowledge known to the employer; known to the employees, 
and on the fact that our minds are constituted alike; that 
if you put in the same things, the same knowledge. and 
truth, the answer seems to be always the same. Thus if 
we can deal with the problems that confront us in industry, 
and get the facts and knowledge before us all, there should 
be a solution to them. 

It seems to me that the paper of Mr. Feiss is a real con- 
aan that it should be viewed, however, in the light of 
the slight modifications I have emphasized, and that under 
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different conditions, different methods would apply naturally 
and obviously. This I hold is real good Taylor doctrine. 

A Taylor system or one Taylor method or Feiss method 
would of necessity die, but the real Taylor doctrine will al- 
ways live. A vital force must be a living force, and a living 
force is one that grows and changes. Thus in the years 
to come the particular methods of Taylor, the particular 
devices, may change with conditions that arise which are 
new. There may be new discoveries that will upset his 
method of cutting metals, but the real truth that he preached, 
that we must face in industry every problem in the light 
of real true knowledge, is one that will continue. 
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Mr. Josepn L. Conen’: It is one of the main features of 
Scientific Management that it, trains the workman. This 
training aims to create an efficient workman who will work 


.into the organization of the business. A workman may 


therefore be regarded as valuable to the organization as a 
whole when he not only knows his own particular work, 
but when, first, he has learned the particular routine of the 
firm and can go about his work efficiently; secondly, when 
he has developed a fine attitude towards fellow workers and. 
thus helps the smooth running of the firm; thirdly,gwhen 
he has a satisfied feeling that the employer and management 
are fair to their workmen and that none are discriminated 
against; and, lastly, when his knowledge of the firm and his 
interest in the work is so great that he might be able to 
suggest sorfie valuable change in organization or even invent 
some new process. 

The chief characteristic of these qualifications is that they 
are of value only to the particular firm where they have. 
been developed. Obviously, therefore, it is wasteful to per- 
mit any forces in industry to come into play which result 
in divorcing men from the firms to whom they are of spe- 
cial value. It is because of the special value of having men 
of such a calibre that money is spent on their training and 
that expenditure is entailed on what used to be termed “wel- 
fare work.” | 

“Without this codperation”, says Mr. Henry P. Kendall, 

“this interlocking of interests, scientific management is but 
a word.” Mr. Feiss has developed the view of “personal. 
relationship” as the very basis of scientific management. It 
was clearly the opinion of Frederick Winslow Taylor that 
the greatest blessing that would result from the adoption 
of the principles of Scientific Management is that it would 
make the workman a “happier and better man”. It would 
achieve this result by educating and training him “to his 
highest state of efficiency”, to the capability of doing “a 
higher class of work”, to a friendly attitude toward his 
whole working conditions and especially to his employer. 
_ From this view the workman is both an individual and the 
member of a closely knit social organization known as the 
factory. As a workman he has certain value and receives 
certain wages but there are other qualities more intangible 
and more elusive which are also of value to the firm. 

There is one great disturbing factor which causes the 
work of months to be wasted and destroys not only the 
workman’s special value as a codperating unit, but even tends 
to lessen his very efficiency as a workman. Periodically, 
yet frequently, he is liable to be unemployed because of lack 
of work and on many occasions in his life he is nearly cer- 
tain to be reduced to poverty because of it. How can the 
workman really have that feeling of loyalty to the firm when 
he sees his mate or himself dismissed and perhaps reduced 
to penury when he is not guilty of any particular offence? 
Until therefore, unemployment is solved, true codperation 
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between employer and employee must, at best, remain un- 
certain of attainment. 

Mr. C. Bertrand Thompson, in an article on “The Relation 
of Scientific Management to the Wage Problem” wrote: 
“In spite of the prevalence of the talk about sanitation, 
safety, welfare, esprit de corps, etc., the most vital point of 
contact between managers and the men is the pay envelope. 
There is no solution of the problem of apparently conflict- 
ing interests between employers and employed that does not 
involve fundamentally the question of wages.” Now wages 
are a resultant of two multiples, the number of weeks in 
each year the laborer is at work and the average wage per 
week. A man earning a regular $16 a week is better off 
than another earning $27 a week for thirty weeks in the 
year. This elementary fact has yet to be clearly grasped, 
though it is now generally conceded that a very large per- 
centage of workmen are subject to unemployment every 
year. Scientific management has hitherto paid most atten- 
tion to the size of the workman’s weekly wage rather than 
to its continuity throughout the year. 


In order to remove this stigma and, much more important, 
in order to remove the cause of it, scientific managers are 
preparing to face it as the very next problem which chal- 
lenges their attention. Already something has been done in 
this direction if for no other reason than because scientific 
management becomes impossible, as well as costly, with a 
shifting, unstable, casual personnel. A number of factories 
have redu their labor turn-over from over a hundred 
percent to less than forty percent. This is representative 


only of the best firms and they are still exceptional. Further | 


progress may expected in two directions in the near 
future. Other firms will learn to lessen their labor turn- 
over percentage and the more progressive ones will still 
further decrease their already lowered percentage. Further- 
more it may be anticipated that short time will come to be 
practiced more and more as the advantages of keeping a 
habitual staff are more appreciated. Perhaps’, however, the 
most remarkable and least expected achievement recently 
accomplished by a progressive firm is the actual training of 
the workman to some subsidiary work in which he might en- 
gage whilst work in his primary occupation is slack. 

But there will still remain a residuary percentage of 
unemployment. To meet this residuary percentage the ma- 
chinery of insurance could be resorted to. Even if 
unemployment cannot be wholly abolished, much of the suf- 
fering resulting from it can be if some little care in organ- 
ization be exercised. Doubtless many managers will fear 
the anticipated heavy costs of carrying such a proposal into 
effect. But these fears are groundless. An average pro- 
gressive firm will be able to help materially those whom it 
is forced to dismiss during slack periods by an increase in 
cost amounting to one-half of one percent of the payroll. 


The different types of organizations in which this method 
of meeting unemployment has been successfully carried out 
and the elasticity of the schemes show that this kind of 
establishment fund is likely to have a great future. The com- 
paratively small benefit is found to be sufficient to prevent 
the unemployed workman from becoming a public burden. 
It helps him to retain his self respect and efficiency. Unem- 
ployment instead of resulting in the workman’s complete 
breakdown as a result of which he is likely to be dragged 
down to a lower level in the social scale, becomes an un- 
comfortable transitional period when he can take a forced 
vacation. If scientific managers were really prepared to 
grapple with this problem it is safe to assume that they 
would succeed in removing oné of the greatest sources of 
waste which interferes with their progress, 
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The problem of unemployment can be approached and, 
indeed, should be approached through both avenues, through 
the direct action of employers in their own establishments 
and through state activity. In both directions the experi- 


ence which they have accumulated, the methods which they | 


employ and their enthusiasm for the elimination of waste 
offer scientific managers a unique opportunity for public 
service.. 


Mr. Henry L. Gantt’: First, I want to indorse some 
things that Mr. Noyes said. Mr. Noyes made the statement 
that Mr. Taylor’s work was larger than any system, or any 
scheme, or any determination of laws of cutting metals. His 
work was to base everything on knowledge and facts. I will 
take the liberty of reading what I said on that subject at the 
opening of my address last night: 

“His reputation does not depend upon the fact that he de- 
signed and built the most successful big steam hammer in 
the world, or that he developed a method of treating tool 
steel that trebled its cutting power, or that he determined 
the laws of cutting metals, or even that he was the father 
of scientific management. These were incidents in his ca- 
reer, and only the logical results of h® methods. At an. 
early date he realized how much of the world’s work was 
based on precedent or opinion and undertook to base all his 
actions on knowledge and fact.” 

That is my estimation of the work that Mr. Taylor did. 
That is far larger than any one of the incidents that I have 
mentioned and has a farther reaching result. Mr. Noyes 
took issue somewhat with Mr. Feiss on the question of per- 
sonal relationship as a basis of scientific management. Man- 
agement means primarily management of men. Manage- 
ment of materials and forces is comparatively easy. We are 
learning the laws which control materials and forces, and 
the best engineers are learning to manage them with com- 
parative ease. The real problem then is the management of 
men. I might enlarge on that subject a little. Last winter 
I was called upon to discuss a paper of Professor Jones of 
the University of Michigan on “Business Administration”. 
Mr. Jones took the ground that all administration was ad- 
ministration of human affairs, and that the way to study 
administration was to see what history had to tell us about 
the administration of human affairs. He found the most 
extensive literature on the subject to be concerned with 
war; and that the great leaders of men had been the great 
generals. The men who had followed these great generals 
had been influenced by them and directed by them because 
of the personality and the ability of those men. He found 
very close relationship between leadership in war and leader- 
ship in industry, and drew the conclusion that the same laws 
applied to both. 

If this is the case, it is well for us to see what the great- 
est warrior of modern times has to say about the importance 
of leadership in war, and thus arrive at some appreciation 
of the importance of leadership in industry. Napoleon said: 


“In war men are nothing; it is the man who is 
everything. The general is the head, the whole of 
any army. It was not the Roman army that con- 
quered Gaul, but Cesar; it was not the Carthaginian 
army that made Rome tremble in her gates, but 
Hannibal; it was not the Macedonian army that 
reached the Indus, but Alexander; it was not the 
French army that carried the war to the “Weser and - 
the Inn, but Turenne; it was not the Prussian army '_ 

_ which, for seven years, defended Prussia against 
the three greatest powers of Europe, but Frederick 
the Great.” 
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The historian in making this quotation stated that Napoleon 
reiterated a truth confirmed by the experiences of successive 
ages, that a wise direction is of more avail than overwhelm- 
ing numbers, sound strategy than the most perfect ar- 
mament. Similarly in industry—a wise policy is of more 
avail than a large plant, good ‘management than perfect 
/equipment. 
The historian goes on to say: A 


“Even a professional army of long standing and 
old traditions is what its commander makes it; its 
character sooner or later becomes the reflex of his 
own; from him the officers take their tone; his en- 
ergy or his inactivity; his firmness or vacillation, 
are rapidly communicated even to the lower ranks; 
and so far-reaching is the influence of the leader, 
that those who record his campaigns concern them- 
selves but little, as a rule, with the then who fol- 
lowed him. The history of famous armies is the 
history of great generals, for no army has ever 
achieved great things unless it has been well com- 
, manded. If the general be second-rate, the army 
‘also will be second-rate.” 


These facts in military history have their exact counter- 
part in industrialism, and the real problem of today is how 
to select and train, or rather how to train and select our 
industrial leaders. 

If we have proper industrial leaders we shall find that the 
men are following in their footsteps. Our factories always 
reflect the leadership. Mr. Feiss’ factory reflects Mr. Feiss. 
Mr. Noyes’ factory reflects Mr. Noyes. Mr. Kendall’s fac- 
tory reflects Mr. Kendall. It is the leader that counts, and 
this fact bears out the truth of Mr. Feiss’ argument in say- 
ing that~personal relationship is the basis of scientific mae 
agement. 

I am not only in complete accord with all that Mr. Feiss 
has said, but feel that I should like to add a little emphasis 
to the points he makes. Mr. Feiss’ work seems to have been 
primarily devoted to the production of harmony. He brings 
out the fact that it is of more importance to have workers 
in harmony with the methods and aims of an organization 
than to have them particularly skillful in certain operations. 
In other words, team work is the first essential. 

We are continually having the truth of this thing forced 
upon us. Perhaps the reason for this fact is that it is far 
easier to teach a man to do things skillfully than it is to 
teach him to work in harmony with others. The value of 
medical inspection of people to be employed and the ad- 
vantages of periodical subsequent inspections have been so 
clearly demonstrated, that is is only a question of time be- 
fore all progressive establishments will have both. 

He speaks of psychological tests for the selection of 
workmen, about which considerable has been written. So 
far the results of this work, as far as I have been able to 
observe, have been meager, and much of the writing seems 
t6 indicate what people hope to accomplish. If these tests 
have for their object the determination of the general class 
of work for which a worker is fitted, they seem to give 
promise of great usefulness. Having found an operative 
naturally fitted for a job, however, we still have the problem 
of training him to do it regularly and in harmony with his 
co-workers. What we most need is some kind of a test 
which will tell us whether a man will accept training or not, 
and be loyal to the results. We frequently find that a man 
not naturally qualified for a job becomes, because of his 
susceptibility to training, a very much more desirable worker 
than the man who was naturally adapted to it, but who in- 
sisted upon doing it his own way. 

Mr. Feiss rightly says these tests should not be used to 
eliminate people from industry to which they may possibly 
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be trathed, but to save such for the industry. He believes it 
to be the duty of an employer to the community to provide 
steady employment as far as it is possible. This subject 
has not been given the attention that it deserves, and diffi- 
culties of doing it have been accentuated by improper cost 
finding methods. With a proper consideration of the ex- 
pense of idle plant and equipment, I think some of the diffi- 
culties will vanish. 

Many people are shocked at seeing workmen standing idle 
for two or three hours a day. The manager of a plant is\ 
often very much excited if he sees men idle even for a 
few minutes; but he walks unconcernedly up and down the 
shop where there are machines idle day after day and cost- 
ing him ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five or fifty dollars a day 
on account of their idleness. Those machines cost money; 
we have the interest on those machines to pay; we have the 
depreciation on the machinery; we have the rent of the 
building which they occupy; and all that goes on whether 
the machine is operated or not. Our cost-finding methods 
in the past have been such as to smear this expense over the 
cost of product which we made on the other machinery 
which was running. 

We must separate the expense of idle machinery from the 
expense of that which is running. It is not fair to charge to 
the machine which is running the expense of the machine 
which is idle. Many people are beginning to-day to put 
ddéwn in exact figures the amount of expense incurred on 
account of idle machinery. To show that expense day by 
day is the next step to be taken. When that is done and 
people realize that the expense of the idle machinery is as 
great as it is, they will find some way of having the machin- 
ery run, and the workmen will keep their jobs. 

For instance, suppose we had a plant which cost us ten 
thousand dollars a month if it were idle. Would it not be 
far better for us to run that plant and lose ten thousand. 
month than have it idle? If we ran the plant and lost 
teh thousand dollars, we should have our organization ready 
take on any work at the beginning of the next month. 
If} we shut the plant down and let the people all go, our 
ization is broken up and we are in a bad fix. Suppose 
that two concerns were competing under these conditions, 
and one of them shut its plant down and lost ten thousand 
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’ dollars, and the other did not shut the plant down and | 


lost ten thousand dollars. Business begins to come in; who 
would be ready for it? Mr. Carnegie recognized that fact; 
and in the early nineties, when there was a strong competi- 
tion between the steel companies, Mr. Carnegie ran his plants 
while the Illinois Steel Company shut theirs down. The result 
was that Mr. Carnegie got control of the steel industry. 

I am not strongly in favor of State legislation to cure 
these problems. I do not object to certain socialistic ideas, 
but I would like to see these things studied from their proper 
standpoint. Let us get all of the facts and see if we cannot 
solve them in a natural way without enacting laws. We 
know what most of the laws are enacted for; they are 
enacted to counteract the effect of some previous law which 
was bad, and the fewer laws we enact the fewer laws we 
shall have to repeal. If we can solve the problem without 
laws, let us to it. 

The remarkable result that Mr. Feiss has shown in the in- 
creased permanence of employees is noted wherever methods 
even approximating those that he uses are employed. 

Finally we come to the idea of democracy in industry. / 
emphasized the importance of this in a paper before the 
American Economic Association last winter. Nobody really 
believes that every man is mentally or physically equal to 
every other man, but he does believe that they are entitled to 
equal opportunities. If we base all our actions on knowledge 
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and facts and do away with special privilege, we shall go 
a long way in the solution of our ideals of the democratic 
industrial state, and do much to solve our present industrial 
problems. True democracy really means equality of oppor- 
tunity, and authority based on knowledge, not on birth or 
special privilege. lf proper training and equal opportunity 
can be secured, we shall have a firm foundation upon which 
to rest the solution of our industrial problems. 


Mr. WittiAM Kent’: I was at a meeting on the subject 
some years ago in Washington, and the question was asked 
how many men Mr. Taylor was able to get rid of in shovel- 
ing dirt and carrying rails and other things. A man repre- 
senting a labor union said, “What I am chiefly thinking of 
is, what became of those men who were discharged.” So 
here, he would say, what I am chiefly thinking of is what 
became of the one hundred and seventy-nine men that 
Mr. Feiss got rid of. There are eight hundred and some 
odd men that do the work as compared with ten hundred 
and forty-four that did the work before. What became of 
the poor fellows that had to leave? 

I do not sympathize with that idea. I said in a paper 
some time ago that as the man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before is a public bene- 
factor, so the man who causes one man to cut the grass that 
two or three cut before is a public benefactor; he is a public 
benefactor in discharging the two men, So Mr. Feiss has 
not done any serious injury to society in discharging the one 
hundred and seventy-five men. 

But on the screen he showed that eight hundred men pro- 
duced forty-two per cent more goods and got thirty-seven 
per cent more wages and their time was cut down from nine 
hours a day to eight hours a day. Those men who got 
thirty-seven per cent more wages, what did they do with the 
money paid them as wages? They must have put it in a 
savings bank and the savings bank loaned it to somebody, 
who would spend it, and that person who spent it went 
ahead and hired the one hundred and seventy-nine men. 
It is a mathematical certainty that if eight hundred men got 
thirty-seven per cent more wages, that amount of wages 
has got to be spent by somebody. You cannot spend money 
without employing people, and those one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine got jobs in that way. 


Mr. Sanrorp E. THompson*: One of the pleasantest days 
that I have spent for some time was Tuesday of last week 
in Cleveland with Mr. Feiss going over his plant. He 
showed me over the shop, through the well lighted, well 
ventilated rooms, among the help, girls most of them, who 
were working with the quickest motions, yet with quietness 
and lack of nervousness. At noon we went out into the 
field where the girls were playing games,—one group play- 
ing baseball, another group playing captain ball, another 
group playing “three deep”. Then he took me to lunch in 
the dining hall, where we were served with well-cooked, 
appetizing food. The plant impressed me as a modern shop 
with the old friendly interest. We hear a great deal about 
the difference between the old fashioned industry and the 
present day corporation—the old fashioned industry where 
one man employs three or four workmen and takes a per- 
sonal interest in them, and the modern manufacturing plant 
where men and machines are on the same basis. Mr. Feiss’ 
plant, with its seven hundred odd employes, is similar in 
principles and practice to the old fashioned shop where the 
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one man is owner, manager, foreman, and friend, and thus 
comes in daily and hourly contact with his men. 

The two points which stand out as distinctive in this shop 
are these: in the first place, the personal contact between the 
management and the people employed; and in the second 
place, the systematic plan for maintaining this personal con- 
tact. In another shop with a different kind of help we may 
have to use a slightly different method just as we vary, for 
example, the details of the routing system; but we may still 
have the same two fundamental elements—the personal con- 
tact and the systematic plan for maintaining that contact. 

One thing must not be lost sight of—that the full results 
could not have been achieved except by (1) the adoption of 
scientific principles in both the manufacturing and service 
departments, and (2) the intimate personal relations be- 
tween the management and the operatives. Without the high 
wages made possible by the systematic methods of fixing 
rates; without the uniform conditions of employment ef- 
fected by the carefully planned sales; especially without the 
card records of the individual employees, the follow-up sys- 
tem to keep track of each individual, and the systematic 
supervision of the health, happiness, and recreation, even the 
best of intentions and actions would have failed to produce 
the harmonious atmosphere. 

Along with this system, along with these scientific meth- 
ods, must be the really personal relation. Either the manager 
himself or someone high enough in authority to discuss 
details with him—not simply receive orders from him—must 
be in close touch with him and appreciate the point of view 
of the men and women who work with their hands. It is this 
intimate relation which impresses one as the most distinctive 
feature in the management of Mr. Feiss’ shop. 


Mr. R. Porraxorr’: I had no intention to speak at this 
meeting, this being the first time I have spoken in any Amer- 
ican meeting generally. I had no idea what the paper would 
be about which has been here read. If I take the liberty | 
to say a few words, it is because I want to say a few words 
in relation to that insurance scheme which has been so 
highly emphasized in opposition to the idea which Mr. Feiss 
has laid before us. Of course, insurance is a very good 
thing, but to consider it the only remedy for unemployment 
I do not think is to view the matter in the proper light. An 
instance has been here quoted about Germany, with a plant — 
like that of Henry Lentz at Mannheim, or Zeiss at Jena, 
where if unemployment occurs the employee is entitled to a 
three months’ wage. That is very good, but I do not think 
it matters very much if I know in case of panic or unem- 
ployment I will be safe from starvation for three months 
and do not care what becomes of me afterward. From this 


point of view insurance is in Germany a good thing, but to 


look upon it as the only remedy against unemployment 
would be wrong, and you Americans have a good instance 
and good proof that that is the case. And this is it: 
That from Germany come large numbers here to get jobs 
because they cannot get them in Germany with their insur- 
ance scheme. 


Mr. Joun M. Bruce*: I want to tell you one or two inci- 
dents that I think of about a point in the talk that Mr. Feiss 
has given you, pertinent, also to Mr. Gantt’s remarks. 
Mr. Gantt said that team-work in the factory was really 
the big thing that Mr. Feiss had secured. I was at Mr. Feiss’ 
office talking with him not very long ago, when one of the 
working girls came into the office crying, and said that she was 
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going to quit her job. He asked her why. She said she had 
had three red marks that day,—a red mark on a card which 
the other ‘girls can see being the only penalty for defective 
work in the Feiss plant. There is no fine. This girl had 
had three’ marks that day. Mr. Feiss asked her if the marks 
were not coming to her, if the work was not defective. She 
said, “The work was defective all right, but I have not had 
the time-study man near me for six months. The other 
girls get more help than I do.” | 

The other illustration that I want to mention is, I had a 
talk with my friend Dr. Franklin the other day about a cer- 
tain kind of group insurance and welfare work based on 
the quality of the welfare work, and naturally in that dis- 
cussion we both began talking about the Joseph & Feiss 
plant and its welfare work. Franklin said, “Perhaps we can- 
not say anything about that until we get new actuarial 
tables. They have done things that cannot be done. They 
have gone a whole year in that plant last year without a 
single case of tuberculosis. It has never been done and it 
cannot be done!” 


~ 


Mr. Ropert B. Worr’: It seems to me that Mr. Feiss, this 
evening, has clearly proved his point that the human side 
is the main factor in management. 
_-own work in Berlin that if the human relationships are 
_ properly developed that the necessary material conditions are 
sure to come right. Because of the fact that the material 
conditions are, in the last analysis, creations of human 
minds, I believe that it is literally true that we do not have 
to consider any other element than the human element. 

This statement will be a little clearer perhaps when I 
explain that whenever we wish to make a change in our man- 
ufacturing methods, or even in our manufacturing equip- 
ment, we invariably study how we can produce a desire in 
he pail group of individuals concerned to obtain the 
results re after. This desire, once it is thoroughly 
aroused, will soon’ create the necessary modification in’ pro- 
cess.and equipment to enable it to find expression. 

It is needless to point out that the control of forces of 
this nature requires the highest type of scientific manage- 
ment and I am glad that the movement is at last taking this 
direction,—the direction I am sure Mr. Taylor intended it 
should take,—of laying the strongest emphasis upon the hu- 
man phase of things. 

If we are going to make our factories primarily institu- 
tions of learning, to teach the men how ‘they can get the 
best out of themselves, we have, first of all, to develop the 
proper esprit de corps, or organization spirit. We must 
realize further that back of all this industrial activity are 
spiritual forces at work and it is our duty to learn to use 
these forces and above all to use them scientifically. 

I take exception to Mr. Feiss on one point only, that is 
his statement that mill insurance cannot be properly run by 
the men. I refer to insurance against accident and sickness. 

I am going to send him the By-laws of our mill and 
mutual insurance company when I return to Berlin, and I 
will state here that it has been in operation five or six years 
successfully and the men have handled it entirely by them- 
selves. I am sure that when you see these By-laws you 
will realize that it is unnecessary to call in an insurance 
actuary to show you how to run mill insurance. 


Mr. CuHartes W. Mrxter’: I feel constrained to disagree 
with the last speaker. What Mr. Feiss has given us is so 
inspiring that I feel like agreeing with it entirely. I would, 
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howeyer, rather agree that personal relationship is a basis 
of stientific management,—the crown and glory,—but not the 
basis. The basis is no end of detailed, unspectacular, grub- 
bing work, getting the conditions ready for these fine things ; 
work that takes infinite patience and courage. That is the 
thing that I got from Mr. Taylor years ago. We see all the 
pleasant things and do not look at the harsh means by which 
we pay the price, but it is the grubbing work that is the basis 
of scientific management. This is the crown and glory. 


Mr. Cart G. Bartn*: I want to emphasize what the last 
speaker said. I have worked in shops where they seemed 
to be moved by the principle of the Salvation Army, all talk 
about saving the soul. I tried to get at the workmen about 
fixing the machines and seeing that the material comes to 
them. Lots of fine, human material lying around does not 
give the service because of the rotten condition of the 
machinery and the materials. : 

I want to know whether the girls in Mr. Feiss’ factory 
play together at noon or whether he has one play-ground for 
one set of employees and another play-ground for another 
set. 

Mr. Feiss: They play together. 

Mr. Bartu: I am glad to hear that. In one place that I 
know of they had to give the girls uniforms to make them 
look alike. The girls in the office and shop would not mix, 
because one set thought they belonged to a higher class of 
society than the other, because they worked in the office. 
I am glad that that condition does not exist in Cleveland. ! 
am glad to know that in Cleveland, where the people move 
around from one shop to another more than in any other 
town in the United States, Mr. Feiss has reduced the float- 
ing element to such a small percentage. This shows the 
trouble is not with the people so much as with-the managers. 


Mr. Feiss: In reply I perhaps may go into some detail, 
because none of the criticisms were as critical as I expected 
them to be. I shall try to reply in order to the speakers who 
have been kind enough to add to the little I have contributed, | 
rather than to criticize or tear it down. 

Mr. Kendall asked me about factory shut-down for vaca- 
tion week. The other scheme has been tried by us and 
found unsatisfactory. If you are attempting to run a plant 
scientifically, you need everybody in that plant when it is 
running and it seems to me far better policy from that point 
of view alone to shut down at the end of a hard season’s 
run as we do. We have our heaviest season in the summer, 
during the hottest months, When we handle big overcoats and 
heavy goods, and we- have thought it wise to take some 
period that seems suitable because of the weather or other 
conditions, and shut down and let the people go away. 
Moreover one who tries to shut down piece-meal all through 
the summer has an everlasting problem confronting him. 
Very likely the men or women in one department wish to 
go away together. Naturally they are a little more intimate 
with each other than with others in the factory. It is very 
dificult to conform to their wishes or satisfy them in the 
distribution of vacations. Another proposition is this: the 
idea of distributing vacation weeks over a lengthy period, 
as Ishave seen it, does*not work out practically. Someone 
always gets “stung”. By the time it gets to the end of 
August and only half of the plant has been off, orders may 
start to come in, and some are not going to get their vaca- 
tions. The better way is to give every one a fair oppor- 
tunity for his vacation and let all go away together. 
Factory spirit is something which does not stop when the 
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factory door closes, and it exists in vacation as well as at 
work. The best times that are reported to us, it may be of 
interest to you to know, come from these men, including the 
foremen and the superintendents, who go camping together. 
There are several large groups of workers that go out 
camping together. The girls who go away, including the 
women foremen, enjoy themselves in that manner, for in- 
stance, by taking one of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation or other camps, forty or sixty of them in a crowd. 
It is impossible to do this when vacations are divided. 

Mr. Kendall also asked me about American born and 
foreign born and those of American parentage. Our rec- 
ords show that approximately fifty per cent of our force 
are American born; but only a small percentage are of 
American parentage. I believe they are typical American 
citizens. I do not think the point in this connection is im- 
portant, however. Human nature is human nature the world 
over. It does not make any difference what flag men fly 
or what color their skins happen to be. There are princi- 
ples and there are methods which will not only reach the 
factory girl and the man behind the machine, but will reach 
you, if you are a manager at your desk, in the same way. 
You are reached through the same avenues of approach. 
These people are just the same under their skins as you 
and I, 

The question of home visits among Americans and for- 
eigners, therefore, | am unable to answer, because we con- 
sider anybody that is with us either am American or a 
prospective American, and we home visit them regardless of 
whether they are foreign born or American born. Our home 
visiting is a very important part of the service work. You 
cannot separate all the elements that go to make up the 
life of an individual. The attitude at home is a big factor 
in the efficiency produced at the factory. An employee who 
has family troubles is never going to be efficient. An em- 
ployee, a young woman or a young man, whose family is 
prejudiced against his working in a factory, and thinks there 
is more class to working in a department store or office, is 
never going to become a part of us and an efficient employee 
in the factory. You have to take pride in the game of co- 
operation, they have to get it as well as you. If they 
cannot come to you, you have to go to them. The point is, 
to get them started coming to you. When every element, 
including the home attitude, is working in harmony, a man 
who has the spirit is bound to do his best to become effi- 
cient if it is within him to become efficient. 

Taking up Mr. Noyes’s points in some detail, I wish to 
answer Mr. Noyes’s statements as regards different con- 
ditions making the problem different. There are undoubt- 
edly different conditions, but the point that I am trying to 
get across—perhaps I have failed to do so—is that we are 
all trying to make conditions standard, and we ourselves 
have as much to do in making those conditions as any 
other element. Of course, conditions are different if you 
let them be different. | 


There is the man who says, “You can do these things, 
because of the different class of people you have.” We 
have! I have shown them to you—the finest lot of people 
in the world. But they didn’t just drop in through the 
chimney, nor did any kind Santa Claus wish them on us. 
We had to make them. The improvement might not, all 
be due to personal relationship; and I did not mean to say 
that, nor was the title of my paper what Mr. Noyes made 
it, “Personal Relationship is the Basis of Scientific Manage- 
ment.” I said, personal relationship as a basis of Scientific 
Management. I am willing to make it even stronger now. 
I want it understood when I say a basis of Scientific Man- 
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agement, I mean as a basis it is an essential part, an 
essential reason for Scientific Management coming into exis- 
tence; if men or women were not necessary to help turn 
out a product, there never would have been any Scientific 
Management. The personal relationship may not be directly 
responsible for the improvement in management and con- 
ditions, but it is eventually responsible and there would 
not be any without it. 


Now as to the question of the difference between office 
and factory. That is of some interest. I am sorry that I 
left it out of the main body of my paper, but, we take these 
things for granted. We do not see any difference in our 
line organization. There is no difference between the people 
who are in our office or stores department and those who 
are in other departments. They all rank the same (accord- 
ing to the amount of responsibility they assume) as payroll 
foreman, stores foreman, etc., and they have all come up 
from the ranks. We have attempted, and succeeded to a 
great extent, in building up our organization from the ma- 
terial that we have on hand. We are constantly advancing 
people. I should like to enlighten those who are not in 
personal friendly contact with the people in the plant. There 
is a mistaken idea abroad among the general public that 
people are striving and craving to be advanced every day 
and all the time. I am going to shock some people by 
saying that they cannot find such people unless they hunt 
for them. A man or woman who comes into a shop, es- 
pecially a scientifically managed shop, where conditions are 
right, and gets on the job where he feels content and makes 
money, is as hard to pry off his job as it is to open an 
oystef with a pen knife. Don’t be mistaken about it. It 
does not mean that they are not intelligent or that they 
are not as serious-minded as you and I. It is just human 
nature. There are reasons why people who are satisfied 
with their work do not crave for anything beyond as long 
as their present work is giving them something better than 
they would have under average conditions. The problem 
in our factory and I believe in others is to get people to 
advance. We have no trouble in filling positions among 
the workers. We have a waiting list of from one hundred 
to three hundred all the time. We do not take applications 
from some people, but we are constantly getting together 
and figuring out whom we can get to accept a position of 
greater responsibility. I have enquired of other managers 
where conditions were similar and find that the problem 
is the same. 


Mr. Noyes brought up the serious question—and many 
a manager has spoken to me about it—of getting the proper 
relationship between the office and factory. That such a 
question exists is the fault of the management. When. the 
management has the factory worker coming in at the side 


door, hanging his clothes in a separate locker room, ringing» 


up his time at seven o’ and being docked when not 
on time; and |when it has the office force coming in theo- 
retically at eight, but practically between eight-thirty and 
nine, (and if they ring up a little late it doesn’t make any 
difference) and when they have special locker rooms and 
other privileges, who could expect the office force to feel 
their interests to be the same as those of the fellows in 
the factory! That is the manager’s fault. He is drawing 
the line. Incidentally this is a good illustration of one of 
those “different conditions” which many managers take for 
granted and permit to exist, and for which they alone are 
responsible. You may use different equipment for cutting 
steel than for cutting cloth, but the same principles apply 
to both problems. The same principles apply everywhere; 
people have the same sensibilities and the same feeling 
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everywhere and can be approached in the same way. -What 
we afe attempting to do is to have systematic contact and 
a systematic method of using that contact. 

In regard to Mr. Cohen’s scholarly dissertation on un- 
employment insurance, I have been asked by some of my 
friends to enlarge upon the subject of insurance. I did not 
say more about it, because I do not know much about it. 
I do not think very many of us do know much about it. 
From the viewpoint of establishing insurance and insurance 
funds—this in answer to Mr Wolf also—there is so much 
to be said on this subject, so much to be knowh ‘about it, 
that it is not comprehensibig,to us ordinary mortals, unless 
we make a business of it. The business of a man running 
his machine and-the business of running our plaft is pret 
much a life work with him and with me, and insurance is 
a work big enough to be a life’s work for somebody else. 
Another point that Mr. Poliakoff so aptly answered about 


insurance. It is one thing to pay a man who is out of - 


employment, but that is not solving the unemployment prob- 
lem for him. He does not want the pay, he wants a job. 
To solve the unemployment blem is not to furnish him 
pay for nothing, but to furfilsh him employment, and you 
must not let that out of your sight for one moment. When 
you furnish a man something for nothing, that is charity, 
and men do not want charity; they want opportunity and 
- Justice. .Moreover, a plan that may be successful in pater- 
nalistic Germany would work out differently where men 
are accustomed to stand on their own feet and support the 
government instead of having the government support them. 

Referring to Mr. Wolf’s proposition, | want to say this: 
Even if he has the best co-operative scheme in the country, 
I am convinced that a- co-operative scheme is not good 
enough. It is not scientific. I can prove to you—I cannot 
do it offhand, but I can with materials on my desk, I be- 
lieve—that no co-operative scheme, unless it is under the 
direction of an expert, can give people scientific and eco- 
nomical insurance. Insurance must be safe and sure, that is, 


an insurance scheme that has been worked out by men — 


whose business is insurance. 

Mr. Gantt spoke of Mr. Taylor’s methods of accurate 
knowledge being the thing that counts. I agree with him 
absolutely. I am trying to make the point that there is 
such a thing as accurate knowledge in dealing with men. 
Many foremen that I know personally, nice fellows too, 
make nine-tenths of their mistakes by flying off the handle 
as a result of inadequate or inaccurate knowledge concern- 
ing men. They are pretty accurate when they talk about 
materials,—about cloths and buttons, bolts and screws,— 
because that is something concrete; but when they deal 
with men they deal with all the intricacies of psychology 
and all the complexities that go into the human make-up, 
and they are not accustomed to, or often not capable of, 
being accurate. But there are some simple principles in 
handling men and of obtaining accurate knowledge regard- 
ing them, that have to be taken into consideration if Sci- 
entific Management is scientific and if handling men is 
management. I want to say another thing on that point, 
because it has something of the essence of what I am try- 
ing to get at. If accurate knowledge is applied to your 
responsibility to the man at the machine, you will develop 
all the instruments. and methods of Scientific Management. 
They will come along from that point of view alone. 

We are not paragons of Scientific Management or any- 
thing else; but we feel that we are traveling along the right 
road. Some of the men present have done us the honor to 
compliment us not only upon the’ subject spoken of here, 
but also upon our efficiency in handling materials and other 
matters. Every one of our~ methods has been developed 
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from this point of view. 


‘comes into the plant to work with you, as we say, there 


immediately arises a relationship that is contractual both 
morally and legally. That relationship on your part as 
manager is to furnish that man with proper conditions of 
all kinds and the best possible opportunity so that both you 
and he can turn out more: wealth, more of the things of 
life that you and he want. He would never come there if 
he was not able to gain by working with you; and you 
would not employ him and pay him if you had not some- 
thing to gain by his co-operative effort. If this be so, the 
responsibility of management is a very simple thing. It is 
not so complicated as some writers would have us think. 
You have an obligation to work with him, to do your share. 
I say candidly, as a manager, that the majority of the 
faults in industry are because most of the managers do not 


‘recognize their responsibility or if they do, they shirk it. 


You have to do for Tom Jones or Mary Smith the best 
that you know how. You demand of Tom and Mary that 
they do the very best that they know how. Perhaps some- 
times you demand more than you have a right to expect. 
Because they have not your opportunity by reason of their 
positions to demand openly and straight-forwardly from you 
your share of the duty, it is all the more incumbent upon 
you to realize it. If you cannot, you ought not to hold 
the position as manager. If you realize what your duties 
as manager are, it is up to you to see that Tom Jones has 
a machine as good as Bill Brown’s. If he has not, you are 
either incapable or unjust. It is up to you, if you see your 
duty—as you will better and better when you get more into 
the game—to see that the machine is not only as good 
as Bill Brown’s, but as good as any Bill Brown’s in the 
world, with the right speed, the right feed, and so forth. 
This is done absolutely from the personal point of view. 
Incidentally,.if you are managing a large organization, it is 
your duty to furnish Tom Jones sufficient work, in order 
that you may get out the largest possible production for 
your partners or board of directors, because that is what 
you are there for. This being so, it is your duty, if Tom 
Jones is a $4-a-day man, to see that his time is not wasted 
by putting him on work that a $2-a-day man can do. Inci- 
dentally it is your duty not to waste the firm’s money nor 
increase the cost to the consumer in this manner. All the 
time remember that every bit of this is based on your re- 
sponsibility to Tom Jones as a man and to your board 
of directors or other colleagues as men; your relationship 
to whom imposes a certain trust upon you. It is very easy 
to carry the idea further. If it is your duty to see that 
Tom Jones has the best possible conditions, it is also your 
d&ty to see that Tom Jones does not make twice as many 
motions, nor use twice as much nervous energy as is needed 
to perform his work. It is up to you, because it is obvi- 
ously a responsibility of management and because the man- 
agement alone has the means for acquiring the necessary 
knowledge. I could carry this line of argument on, but I 
wish only to carry it far enough to make the point clear, 
far enough for you to see that personal relationship—your 
duty as a man to the other man, and the responsibility put 
on your shoulders—makes you do these things and do them 
scientifically. It is this idea, I am sure, that Mr. Taylor 
had in mind when he laid down the principles of Scientific 
Management. 

Mr. Kent brought up a point about the one hundred 
and seventy-nine who dropped “out of the organization. That 
is a question frequently asked in connection with Scientific 
Management. The one hundred and seventy-nine who left 
our employ, left during a period of about four and a half 
years. Not a single man in our employ was ever laid off 
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to make way for improvements. We take the responsibility 
of keeping everybody in our organization as long as any- 
body else and as long as we have any work. No matter 
how perfectly your plant may be run, you have to deal 
with facts and actual conditions. Men do not live forever; 
and all your men do not stay with you forever. There is 
in the best managed plants, and always will be, a percent- 
age,—a percentage that can be kept at a minimum,—of em- 
ployees who are dropping out. Three-fourths of our 
employees are women and naturally a number of them 
dropped out on account of marriage. Others dropped out 
because they were not suited to our particular organiza- 
tion or industry. Others dropped out because of sickness; 
a few because of death—although it is against the rules 
in our plant to die. For one reason or another, either 
avoidable or unavoidable, people do drop out. Moreover, 
changes are not made overnight. The ordinary change in 
our plant takes over two or three months. People need 
not be laid off for changes in a plant. You are not putting 
a burden upon the community when the people that naturally 
drift away from you are allowed to go their way and are 
not replaced. In the natural course of events industry will 
re-employ them. It is only a short period of time when 
we will need more space and then more people. The burden 
of industry is not only to make two blades of grass grow 
where one has grown, but to make as many blades: as pos- 
sible grow in the smallest possible space. 


Mr. Bruce was kind enough to tell you a story about 
a young woman at our plant. We have a lot of stories of 
a similar nature that we could tell. It brings out a point 
that I did not touch upon and that is important as applying 
to every phase and method of industry. In discussing the 
methods of the selection of elements in time study with 
Mr. Barth today, we fortunately agreed on the fact that 
the method applied at a particular plant was not so im- 
portant, as long as the same method was applied to every 
employee in that particular plant. This young woman was 
not treated unjustly as things go, but she was not accorded 
the same treatment as somebody else,—or thought she was 
not. That is a very important point in the question of jus- 
tice and democracy. It is not only important that people 
are treated fairly and are given a square deal as compared 
with the ordinary standards outside the plant, but it is 
important that every human being in that plant—and this 
applies to the question of the office force—is treated on the 
same basis. It is not enough that you have better oppor- 
tunity for one-tenth or nine-tenths of the organization; 
you must have an equal opportunity for ten-tenths. 


- Very fortunately Mr. Barth and I absolutely agree (at 
least very fortunately for me) that before some of the 
things that we can do and have done are done, the condi- 
tions in the factory must be taken into consideration. The 
people in the service department, the people behind the ac- 
countants’ desks and the people anywhere should be and 
must be educated to be conversant with all phases of con- 
ditions that affect employment. When a machine is in such 
a rotten condition as Mr. Barth illustrates, it is not possible 
for a man to earn a good wage simply because it is not 
possible for the concern to pay him a good wage. 


In answer to Mr. Barth’s questions about the office force 
and others mingling—I believe I touched upon this point 
hefore—I want to say something about our dining rooms. 
The people in our dining room choose their own places at 
the tables. We have but one rule about it: no two foremen 
or no two office or stock room employees may sit at the 


same table. We go further than Mr. Barth’s idea; we see 
to it that they do not clique. 

As regards Mr. Barth’s theory of putting things into 
condition and the question of pay, I have recently had 
two opposing doctrines propounded to me. One man had 
the effrontery to get up and say that men work only for 
money. If this were true, then there are a number of men 
in this room who would have retired long ago because they 
have enough to live on. If this were true, people would 


never go out on strike except for wages. Another man 


propounded to me this proposition; after showing pictures 
o# his factory—and his factory looked like a nice place to 
work in—and saying that this had some effect on his labor 
turnover and the spirit of the plant, he said, “You see this 
proves that men do not work for money; they work for 
contentment. If they are satisfied, the money is not the 
question.” If you believe that, try having a man work for 
you without paying him. Like many of these extreme state- 
ments the truth lies between the two. Men do not work 
only for money and they do not work only for content- 
ment. They work for both and the one can never replace 
the other. Contentment with the things that you are doing 
for him, or think you are doing for him can never replace 
wages. The minute you feel in your heart, whether you 
express it or not, that because a man has a nice dining 
room to eat in, because a man has a little better looking 
wall space confronting him than somebody else, that he is 
going to work for less, you are making capital of your 
duty at his expense and you have no right to do it. You 
do these things because it is just and because it makes a 
man more efficient and because it puts more money in your 
pocket as well as his. If you think that men care for 
money alone, you have only to ask yourselves if that is 
the only reason you are working. It is true that men and 
women would work in a plant such as ours for less money 
if they had to, but that is no reason why they should. The 
reason for having proper conditions in a plant is that the 
men and women can earn more money for themselves as 
well as for you. The reason that you are interested in their 
contentment, is because they need both: contentment and 
wages to live properly, and you want them to live properly, 
so they can steadily make money for you as well as for 
themselves. Don‘t forget that this is the fundamental basis. 

This line, (referring to gost line, Fig. 6), which rep- 
resents manufacturing cost, covers everything, including the 
development of the service and employment department, 
up-keep of kitchen and play grounds and everything else 
which goes into our general manufacturing expense. 

I am sorry to have taken so long, but there is so much 
to be said on all these points that it is hard to refrain from 
going into some of them in more detail. In conclusion I 
wish to say this: there is not only no science of manage- 
ment but there is no management without personal rela- 
tionship. I agree with Professor Jones when he says that 
all management, relates to the handling of men. I believe 
that all of Mr. Taylor’s followers (and those who are try- 
ing to work along correct lines are really his followers, 
whether they claim to be or not) think the same. I know 
Mr. Taylor (and I think all the rest of us) deemed Scien- 
tific Management to be a solution of the industrial prob- 
lem. The industrial problem is not a problem between you 
and the machine, but between you and the workman. As 
its solution is, therefore, a question of personal relationship, 
I am willing to go further than to call it a basis of Scien- 
tific Management and say that personal relationship is the 
basis of Scientific Management. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE RELATION BETWEEN 
EFFICIENCY AND CONSENT’ 


By Rosert G. 
a Definition of Scientific Management. 

1. By scientific management I mean those principles of 
business conduct which are both explicit and implicit in the 
life and work and writings of Frederick W. Taylor. 

2. I mean those principles considered in their purity as 
principles and considered apart from the -particular and 
local applications of them made by Mr. Taylor. 

3. I mean those principles considered as principles very 
_ gropingly stated by him and as to statement still in their 
_ youth, so to speak. 

4. I mean those principles considered as one root of eco- 
nomic life, and to that extent thoroughly sound, but still 
showing clearly in their present statement that they have 
not been worked into thorough co-ordination with other 
equally vital principles of the economic and social world. 

5. By scientific management I mean further the attempts 
to apply the principles as stated by Mr. Taylor as they are 
applied, for ‘example, in the Tabor Mfg. Company, of Phila- 
delphia, the Plimpton Press of Norwood, Mass., and the 
Link Belt Company of Philadelphia. 

And the actual methods of applying the principles at 
those plants I regard as only indicative of what the real 
application of the principles as _ laid ‘down by Mr. 
Taylor would be. They are sufficiently indicative, how- 
ever, to furnish the materials for a sketch of an ideal 
shop run according to the Taylor principles. They further 
furnish us, I believe, with the basis for the belief that the 
principles stated by Mr. Taylor, in so far as they are fully, 
applied, furnish the latest word in the progress of the me- 
chanics of industry. For simplicity in this paper, we shall 
deal with these principles only from the point of view ‘ef 
the mechanics of production. 

I am not forgetful of two important facts in connection 
with Mr. Taylor’s life: 

1. That many of the impressions he conveyed in describ- 
ing his ideas did his ideas themselves and his real spirit 
great injustice. 

2. That his own conception of much that is contained 
in his writings is in many cases fragmentary and apparently 
short-visioned. 

It is, nevertheless, my belief that when the fullest allow- 
ance is made for these two facts, Mr. Taylor’s contribu- 
tions to the industrial world will gradually prove themselves 
to be among the major contributions to human progress. 
' Thé human limitations of Mr. Taylor’s thinking and methods 
_ of expression and the crudities of the application of his 
principles in practice at the present day ‘will weigh little 
as compared with the revolutionary effects his conceptions 
will have on the progress of the world when they are thor- 
oughly understood and freed from the short vision and 
from the ignorant, the merely imitative, or the shyster prac- 
titioner. 

‘It should also be noted at this point that much which 
is being done under the name of scientific management and 
much of the criticism of scientific management is only 
serving to give undue importance to the work of the ef- 
ficiency charlatan, to the loose social thinker, and to the 
attitude of the half-informed public, all of which obscures 
the real issue. The useful thing to do is for all persons 
honestly interested in the subject to simplify the problem 
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and to try to solve it in its purity apart from considerations 
which are not of its essence. It is precisely this which 
both the most earnest advocates of Mr. Taylor’s principles 
and the most earnest advocates of labor had failed to do 
up to the time of Professor Hoxie’s work. If Professor 
Hoxie can complete ‘his work through digesting the ma- 
terials he has gathered, and also through making an in- 
vestigation of labor in its relation to scientific management 
as he has made of scientific management in its relation to 
labor, we shall begin to be in a position where we can 
get at the question of scientific management in a truly sci- 
entific fashion. 


cience of 


Our Problem Today. 


Our immediate task together is to see whether we can 
begin at the present time to get a line on that genuiné ap- 
plication of the principles of scientific management which 
is beneficial to society as against that alleged application 
which is dangerous to society. I shall try today merely to 
lay the grotinds for the discussion of what I believe to be 
one basic standard of judgment. If we try to state the 
problem clearly, I believe that we shall be able to formu- 
late this standard. The standard by which to judge is to 
ascertain whether any particular application of the princi- 
ples involves the recognition of a truly independent and 
organized consent on the part of the workers. 

By my statement of the problem I shall endeavor to show 
that the standard as above stated is a primary standard by 
which to judge all management. 


The Efficient Shop. 


Let us begin by getting clearly in our minds a picture of 
an efficient shop as we can easily construct it out of the 
principles laid down by Mr. Taylor and even out of the 
present attempts to apply those principles. 

I shall picture this shop only in outline because you are 
all familiar with the details of the picture. I simply want 
to be sure that we do not lose the proportions of the main 
outlines in the particular interest which any one of us may 
have in certain particular aspects of the picture. In my 
description of this shop I shall, for the moment, ignore the 
human element entirely as it actually exists in the shop and 
describe the people handling the operations of which I shall 
speak as people who, whatever they may be outside the 
factory, are while in the factory simply animate machines, 
people who have either been trained or trained themselves, 
it matters not which for our present purpose, to do their 
work with all the precision of the most marvellous engine 
and with all the automatic delicacy and grace and perfect 
adaptation to environment of the poised bird on the wing. 

In such a shop first of all we should find Mr. Taylor’s 
principles applied to the financial and sales ends of the 
organization. These applications I shall not pause to con- 
sider here (because, for simplicity’s sake, we shall deal only 
with the strictly production problem) further than to point 
out that in any really efficient organization the high spots 
all along the line must be secured as to their efficiency be- 
fore the more minute details are highly developed. A great 
deal of the scientific management in use at the present day, 
whether in sales, finance, production, or personnel, is simi- 
lar to the situation in which a great deal of money might 
be spent in curing a person of flat foot who had some disease 
of the knee which might lead to amputation. This lack of 
co-ordination is an excellent illustration of one of the basic 
ingfiiciencies which penetrates the whole world today. 

Assume, however, that the ideal shop we are picturing to 
ourselves has avoided these insults to common sense. It 
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will on its production side proceed to organize every single 
one of its activities in relation to every other activity. That 
is the essence of the whole matter. That is the essence 
‘both of planning and of action in a shop. That is the es- 
sence of work analysis, of stores keeping, of the lay-out of 
equipment, of routing, of functionalizing and of costs flow- 
ing steadily and thirteen times a year into the profit and 
loss statement as a by-product of the management practice 
itself. 

In such a process of organization all former standards 
are revalued, all precedents are fearlessly analyzed; no 
process which has been improved upon is retained a moment 
longer than is necessary smoothly to instal the better process. 
The crafts and trades as we have known them are pro- 
gressively broken up under this process; work is ever more 
and more specialized and the steady tendency throughout, 
because of the fact of this specialization, is to need at any 
particular point of any particular operation the thinking, 
judging human being less and less, so that the mechani- 
cally and easily-trained human being more and more is 
used, and more and more tends in his turn to give way to 
inanimate machinery. At the same time that this tendency 
is going on, the brain of the shop, as has been aptly said, is 
developing in the planning room until the shop is becom- 
ing as perfect an organization of relationships between brain 
and nerve and muscle as is the human body. 

In itself all this is good and but the logical outcome of 
the introduction of machinery. It means lower unit costs 
and more wealth. Any force of society which attempts to 
turn back this progress, or halt, or even slow it up is con- 
tending with the inevitable. Such a factory as we have out- 
lined is unquestionably the type of the major production 
method of the near future throughout the world under any 
form society may take. 


Re-enter the Human Being. 


So far we have no problem. But the moment that we 
substitute in the ideal factory which we have sketched the 
human being as he exists in the world today, we have our 
problem. People who have been no less pioneers and dis- 
coverers in the field of both general and social psychology 
than Mr. Taylor was in the mechanics of business organiza- 
tion, have found certain principles as basic as Mr. Taylor’s 
and which spring from quite other roots. These equally 
fundamental principles center in this statement: the days 
of compulsion—the days of service without consent, are 
over. In tremendous areas compulsion still exists. We 
are still conscripted into the world. We are still in 
great areas of our lives the unconsulted objects of 
powerful forces. With all our magnificent engineering 
achievements and somewhat more slowly developing com- 
mon sense, we are still individually and collectively the ap- 
parent sport of earthquake or lightning. When we have 
once decided to take passage on the sea, we have, so to 
speak, enslaved ourselves to the possible storms at sea. But 
in all those areas of life wherein man deals with man, great 
breaches have been made in the ranks of compulsion. We 
find, however slowly and haltingly, through the decades a 
steadily increasing assertion of the right both of the in- 
dividual and of the individual in groups to give his con- 
sent to that which from any other human quarter it is de- 
sired him to do. 

Consent from the point of view of life in the factory 
has two main types: individual consent and group consent. 

As to individual consent, in some cases it is of the type 
of the traveler who decides to take ship, abandoning at the 
factory gate, as the other does at the dock, the right of 
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being consulted by the management as the other does the 
right of being consulted by the captain. In other cases, 
continuous rights of consent are still retained. 

As to group consent, it is of two kinds: the consent of 
the factory group by itself, and the consent of the factory 
group as a part of an inter-factory group. 

The most casual study of the whole principle of consent 
will show that it always tends to strike its roots into wider 
and wider areas. It is the failure to recognize this princi- 
ple, for example, which makes the present Rockefeller plan 
in Colorado a sociological joke and in the future, as in the 
past, likely to hold a sociological tragedy. 

I think there will be little debate among any of us as 
to the general proposition that a free man—a consenting 
man—is the more desirable worker. Where we have broken 
down in imagination is in failing to realize that organized 
consent as well as individual consent is the basis of a more 
eficient group. We have been accustomed too much to 
think of democracy as almost necessarily a mere crude ex- 
pression of untrained information through votes. Almost 
nothing has yet been attempted to build up a finer texture 
of democracy through self-training groups, constantly grow- 
ing in strength through the consideration of scientifically 
accurate data. 

Another error which we have lazily accepted as a failure 


of democracy is the idea of life as a fairly static thing. 


This error is clearest seen in the common statement that 
certain types of people, certain Whole groups of people as 
well as certain individuals “are not worth any more.” The 
reason they afe not worth any more vis largely because no 
adequate educational process has been tried. The theory 
is disproved by our immigrants when they are given the 
right chance. It is disproved in the tremendous progress 
the children in our schools make over the status of their 
parents. It is disproved above all by the absurd implica- 
tion that human beings are less the field of the inventive 
organizer than machinery. More than any other one thing, 
life is an educational process and it is only when ‘life is 
artifically restrained, artifically hampered, that, because the 
educational process is lacking, we wrongly thing of life as 
static and of classes as efficiency castes. 

The problem then is to combine, not through failure to 
come to grips and not through hostilities, but in construc- 
tively organized ways, the latest developments of efficiency 
in production with the latest developments of the science and 
art of democracy. 

A primary standard then by which I should judge scien- 
tific management would be to consider whether or not the 
scientific manager and the student of social psychology, 
who, in shorter terms, might be called “the man of affairs,” 
were jointly addressing themselves to the solution ef this 
problem—the relation between efficiency and consent—in 
each particular industrial concern; and whether they were 
recognizing that the ultimate ideal will be the consent of 
the inter-factory group as the only one broad enough on 
which to build stable conditions of efficiency co-operatively 
with adequate safeguards to ensure that the human educa- 
tional process shall not be turned back, stopped, or delayed 
any more than efficiency shall be turned back, stopped, or 
delayed. The educational problem is the fundamental prob- 
lem of statesmanship and it is a minimum demand of that 
statesmanship that industry shall be a school of citizenship. 


Conclusion. 


Three points emerge clearly: 
1. That craftsmanship in the old sense of the term is 
doomed, 
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2. That as craftsmanship can no longer furnish the base 
on which labor organization can grow, unionism, group 
action, will have to build itself up on a base as broad as 
the whole educative process itself instead of on the par- 
ticular educative process of a particular craft. Even today 
the real strength of unionism is that unions are effective 
consumers’ organizations with a primarily educational in- 
terest. As this fact gradually sifts through the finds 
of employers and managers they will gradually see that 
the most inefficient thing they can do is to fail to co-operate 
with such a great source of energy. The organizations of 
workers, on their side, can, when once that stand is taken, 
be counted 6n to consent to all that makes for efficiency. 
They will do this ~because in all legitimate enterprises— 
which are all enterprises where real service to the public is 
the test—the workers and the management will be equally 
concerned in perfecting the service. And at the same time, 
under constitutional industrial relations, they will contest 
the share in the management and the share of the product 
between themselves and with the consumer. 

3. That the inter-relation of the forces we have outlined 
—the forces of efficiency and consent—is constantly taking 
place in the world today in all kinds of crude and unor- 
ganized ways. Here and there real elements of inter-organi- 
zation between efficiency and consent appear. But for the 
most part the labor.agreements in operation today are looked 
upon by employers as a necessary evil and by the workers 
as steps in their assertion of their rights as consumers and 
having little detailed relation to production processes. The 
beginnings of something far better than this are seen in the 
_ agreements in the garment trades wherein the manufacturers, 
_. the workers and the public are all represented as parties; 
_and in certain kinds of organization which are being worked 
out in a few business concerns. There is still too little 
of real accomplishment ith this direction to enable us to 
predicate with any certainty what the course of the develop- 
. ment in details of organization will be by which efficiency 
and consent are made continuously revitalizing agents for 
‘each other. 

- Yet I believe that the point has been reached where it is 
profitable to attempt to gather together such experience as 
has been gained and relate it to the probable development 
of the next few decades. 

With this purpose in view, I submit the accompanying 
chart. 

This chart, it should be constantly borne in mind, is 
neither a dogmatic nor propagandist document. It is merely 
a working hypothesis by which to test out the facts of busi- 
ness as they occur daily at the desks of managers and at 
the trade union council tables, or in the occasional assem- 
blages of unorganized labor. The whole aim of this dis- 
cussion, as I see it, would be falsified if we deluded our- 
selves into believing that in any seeming array of facts, we 
had found the truth. The only unforgivable thing would 
be that we, as social scientists, neglect to take into considera- 
tion any facts of the moment connected with all the forces 


that do exist; the only thing that seems to me axiomatic 


is that when forces do exist, they are better when organized, 
trained, educated, developed and enlisted in an effective way 
—anything you like—rather than allowed to play among and 
upon us blindly. : 

The picture of these forces submitted in this chart may 
be summarily commented on, as follows. In every form 
of factory there are human forces at work which, whether 
they are organized or not, are of at least equal importance 
with the forces governing sales, production, and finance. 
These forces take the two aspects of relationship to a grow- 
ing intelligence on the part of the managers and a growing 
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intelligence on the part of the employees. 

Where these forces are organized they may take the 
form shown on the chart under the personnel heading at 
the left end of the factory line and under the co-operative 
association heading shown at the right end of the factory 
line. The relation between efficiency and consent is pro- 
vided for, in the form of organization shown, thrqugh the 
relationship between the research department of the educa- 
tion division and the determining boards and wage boards. 
The research department is where plans of organization are 
worked out and where work analysis is done. The deter- 
mining boards and wage boards, acting on the scientific facts 
put before them or the nearest approximation to such 
facts that can be obtained, sanction the findings in the 
name of the interests of all concerned. 

The facts thus put by the research division before the 


. determining boards and wage boards furnish the material 


for the whole structure of organization and become an in- 
escapable factor at every debatable point. Thus, if appeal 
be taken from any findings of a determining board, or 
wage board, to the arbitration board shown on the chart, 
the case is necessarily considered in the light of the best 
available facts. 3 

Related to the factory, sometimes by formal agreement 
and sometimes through the entirely unorganized relation- 
ships of its individual members, are the local and district 
unions, or even the mere incoherent thoughts and feelings 
of unorganized labor. As organization begins to take any 
shape at all, it begins to crystallize into some form of a 
shop-union council wherein the interests of the factory and 
of the local and district unions are to some extent formally 
organized. In such forms of organization as the garment 
trades, the shop union relationship has formally added to 
it the third relationship of the public. 

The questions which come before such a shop-union coun- 
cil divide broadly into questions affecting the conditions of 
work and questions affecting pay. In the shop-union coun- 
cil’s consideration of these questions, the findings of the 
determining boards and of the wage boards are before it 
so that here again the best available facts necessarily form | 
the material of the discussion. 

As to conditions of work, experience so far tends to show 
that all questions are arbitrable; namely, they are capable 
of being decided by an impartial third party on the basis 
of the facts presented. 

Questions of pay, on the other hand, are still so unsup- 
ported by scientific basic facts as to be a matter of concili- 
ation rather than of arbitration. 


It will be seen in the chart that appeal lies from the ~ 


shop arbitration board to either the shop union arbitration 
board or the shop union conciliation board. ° 

At this point, it should be emphasized again that nothing 
on this chart indicates anything artificial in organizaton. 
The attempts that are going on, so far as the chart ex- 
presses them, are attempts to strengthen and make saner 
and sounder the organization of untamed forces which do 
exist. 

This point should equally be borne in mind in the relation 
of the shop-union council as depicted on the chart to those 
natural forces which exist in society at large in a more 
or less unorganized state; mamely, consumers’ control, 
whether private or public,.the national and international 
labor unions and manufacturers’ associations. These pres- 
ent day forces of social and industrial organization are in 
their turn more or less crude expressions of three under- 
lying forces shown to us by social psychology, which will 
“in all prébability work out between them the society of the 
future. These three basic drifts appear to be: 
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1. The fundamental soundness of the principle of private 
property. This element takes into account the fact that it 
is a basic instinct of human nature for the individual to 
desire possession. 

2. The force of state socialism. This force takes into 
consideration the fact that it is equally a basic instinct of 
human nature to desire to work out things in concert with 
one’s fellows. An excellent example of state socialism at 
present in practice is the public school system. 

3. The force of syndicalism. This force takes into con- 
sideration that basic instinct of human nature which leads 
us to desire to share in the control of the methods of pro- 
duction which we are concerned in and in distribution of 
the product. An excellent example of this instinct in pres- 
ent day practice is supplied by the whole field of profes- 
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the Science of 
sionalism as seen concretely in medical societies and bar 
associations. 

Such a study as we have outlined here of the forces at 
work in the world and of our duty to attempt to organize 
them exactly as the student of electricity has organized that 
force, makes it the job of the industrial statesman to recog- 
nize first of all that there are facts of democracy as well as 
facts of efficiency, and to see to it, se far as it is humanly 
possible, that each group of facts is related to the other in 
organized and efficient ways. | 

Applied scientific management, then, which does not re- 
late its science to the desires and to the thoughts of all 
connected with a concern in all their relations, either or- 
ganized or in process of organizing, is not true to the 
Taylor principles. 
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Friday, December 10, and Saturday, December 11, 1915. 
At Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


\N.FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 


8.15 P.M. “The Progressive Relation between Efficiency and Consent”. 
By Rosert G. VALENTINE, Industrial Counselor, Boston, Mass. 
(An abstract of Mr. Valentine’s paper will be found on page 3.) 


9.30 P. M. Informal Smoker. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11 
9.00 A. M. Discussion of Mr. Valentine’s paper. 


| 12.30 P. M. Luncheon, main dining room, Engineer’s Club, $1.50. 


2.00 P. M. Business Session. F 
. Election of Officers. 
Report of committee on constitution. 


6.00 P. M. Dinner, main dining room, Engineer’s Club, $2.00. 


8.00 P. M. Business Session. 
Reports of other committees. 


Discussion of Society policy. 


NOTES 


¢ The Engineer's Club is on 40th Street directly in the rear of, and joined to the Engineering Societies’ Building on 39th 
treet. 

Hotels convenient to the Engineering Societies’ Building are Hotel Belmont, 42nd Street and Park Avenue; Murray Hill 
Hotel, Park Avenue at 4lst Street; Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street and Madison Avenue; Hotel Knickerbocker, 42nd Street and 
Broadway; Hotel Woodstock, 43rd Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues; Hotel Algonquin, 44th Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. Further information may be obtained from the chairman of the local committee, Ropert T. Kent, 64 Orange 
Road, Montclair, N. J. is | 

The Friday evening and Saturday morning sessions will be open to guests including ladies. Members are requested to cor- 
dially invite any friends who would be interested. In inviting guests, members are requested to send them copies of this 
bulletin lement with return post cards attached in order that accurate information may be gained of the total number to be — 
expected. Guests so invited are requested to send in the attached postal cards. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE RELATION BETWEEN 
EFFICIENCY AND CONSENT’ 


By Ropert G. VALENTINE’ 


Definition of Scientific Management. 


1. By scientific management 1 mean those principles of 
business conduct which are both explicit and implicit in the 
life and work and writings of Frederick W. Taylor. 

2. I mean those principles considered in their purity as 
principles and considered apart from the particular and local _ 
applications of them made by Mr. Taylor. 

3. I mean those principles considered as principles very 
gropingly stated by him and as to statement still in their 
youth, so to speak. 

4. I mean those principles considered as one root of eco- 
nomic life, and to that extent thoroughly sound, but still 
showing clearly in their present statement that they have 
not been worked into thorough co-ordination with other 
equally vital principles of the economic and social world. 

5. By scientific management I mean further the attempts 
to apply the principles as stated by Mr. Taylor as they are 
applied, for example, in the Tabor Mfg. Company of Phila- 
delphia, the Plimpton Press of Norwood, Mass., and the 
Link Belt Company of Philadelphia. 

And the actual methods of applying the principles at 
those plants I regard as only indicative of what the real 
application of the principles as laid down by Mr. 
Taylor would be. They are sufficiently indicative, how- 
ever, to furnish the materials for a sketch of an ideal 
shop run acéording to the Taylor principles. They further 
furnish us, I believe, with the basis for the belief that the 
principles stated by Mr. Taylor, in so far as they are fully 
applied, furnish the latest word in the progress of the me- 
chanics of industry. For simplicity in this paper, we shall 
deal with these principles only from the point of view of 
the mechanics of production. 

I am not forgetful of two important facts in connection 
with Mr. Taylor’s life: 

1. That many of the impressions he conveyed in describ- 
ing his ideas did his ideas themselves and his real spirit 
great injustice. 

2. That his own conception of much that is contained 
in his writings is in many cases fragmentary and apparently 
short-visioned. 

It is, nevertheless, my belief that when the fullest allow- 
ance is made for these two facts, Mr. Taylor’s contribu- 
tions to the industrial world will gradually prove themselves 
to be among the major contributions to human progress. 
The human limitations of Mr. Taylor’s thinking and methods 
of expression and the crudities of the application of his 
principles in practice at the present day will weigh little 
as compared with the revolutionary effects his conceptions 
will have on the progress of the world when they are thor- 
oughly understood and freed from the short vision and 
from the ignorant, the merely imitative, or the shyster prac- 
titioner. 

It should also be noted at this point that much which 
is being done under the name of scientific management and 
much of the criticism of scientific management is only 
serving to give undue importance to the work of the ef- 
fieiency charlatan, to the loose social thinker, and to the 
attitude of the half-informed public, all of which obscures 
the real issue. The useful thing to do is for all persons 
honestly interested in the subject to simplify the problem 


* Abstract of an address to be srquented = meeting of the Society to 
be held in New York 10 and 11, 1915 
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and to try to solve it in its purity apart from considerations 
which are not of its essence. It is precisely this which 
both the most earnest advocates of Mr. Taylor’s principles 
and the most earnest advocate#of labor had failed to do 
up to the time of Professor Hoxie’s work. If Professor 
Hoxie can complete his work through digesting the ma- 
terials he has gathered, and also through making an in- 
vestigation of labor in its relation to scientific management 
as he has made of scientific management in its relation to 
labor, we shall begin to be in a position where we can 
get at the question of scientific management in a truly sci- 
entific fashion. 


Our Problem Today. 


Our immediate task together is to see whether we can 
begin at the present time to get a line on that genuine ap- 
plication of the principles of scientific management which 
is beneficial to society as against that alleged application 
which is dangerous to society. I shail try today merely to 
lay the grounds for the discussion of what I believe to be 
one basic standard of judgment. If we try to state the 
problem clearly, I believe that we shall be able to formu- 
late this standard. The standard by which, to judge is to 
ascertain whether any particular application of the princi- 
ples involves the recognition of a truly independent and 
organized consent on the part of the workers. 

By my statement of the problem I shall ende 
that the standard as above stated is a primar 
which to judge all management. 


‘or to show 
standard by 


The Efficient Shop. 


Let us begin by getting clearly in our minds a picture of 
an efficient shop as we can easily construct it out of the 
principles laid down by Mr. Taylor and even out of the 
present attempts to apply those principles. 

I shall picture this shop only in outline because you are 
all familiar with the details of the picture. I simply want 
to be sure that we do not lose the proportions of the main 
outlines in the particular interest which any one of us may 
have in certain particular aspects of the picture. In my 
description of this shop I shall, for the moment, ignore the 
human element entirely as it actually exists in the shop and 
describe the people handling the operations of which I shall 
speak as people who, whatever they may be outside the 
factory, are while in the factory simply animate machines, 
people who have either been trained or trained themselves, 
it matters not which for our present purpose, to do their 
work with all the precision of the most marvellous engine 
and with all the automatic delicacy and grace and perfect 
adaptation to environment of the poised bird on the wing. 

In‘ such a shop first of all we should find Mr. Taylor's 
principles applied to the fimancial and sales end of the 
These applications I shall not pause to con- 
sider here (because, for simplicity’s sake, we shall deal only 
with the strictly production problem) further than to point 
out that in any really efficient organization the high spots 
all along the line must be secured as to their efficiency be- 
fore the more minute details are highly developed. A great 
deal of the scientific management in use at the present day, 
whether in sales, finance, production, or personnel, is simi- 
lar to the situation in which a great deal of money might 
be spent in curing a person of flat foot who had some disease 
of the knee which might lead to amputation. This lack of 
co-ordination is an excellent illustration of one of the basic 
inefhiciencies which penetrates the whole world today. 

Assume, however, that the ideal shop we are picturing to 
ourselves has avoided these insults to common sense. It 
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will on its production side proceed to organize every single 
one of_its activities in relation to every other activity. That 
is the essence of the whole matter. That is the essence 
both of planning and of action in a shop. That is the es- 
sence of work analysis, of stores keeping, of the lay-out of 
equipment, of routing, of functionalizing and of costs flow- 
ing steadily and thirteen times a year into the profit and 
loss statement as a by-product of the management practice 
itself. ‘ 

In such a process of organization all former standards 
are revalued, all precedents are fearlessly analyzed; no 
process which has been improved upon is retained a,moment 
longer than is necessary smoothly to install the better process. 
The crafts and trades as we have known them are pro- 
gressively broken up under this process; work is ever more 


and more specialized and the steady tendency throughout, 


because of the fact of this specialization, is to need at any 
particular point of any particular operation the thinking, 
judging human being less and less, so that the mechani- 
cally and easily-trained human being more and more is 
used, and more and more tends in his turn to give way to 
inanimate machinery. At the same time that this tendency 
is going on, the brain of the shop, as has been aptly said, is 
developing in the planning room until the shop is becom- 
ing as perfect an organization of relationships between brain 
and nerve and muscle as is the human body. 

In itself all this is good and but the logical outcome of 
the introduction of machinery. It means lower unit costs 
and more wealth. Any force of society which attempts to 
turn back this progress, or halt, or even slow it up is con- 
tending with the inevitable. Such a factory as we have out- 
lined is unquestionably the type of the major production 
method of the near future throughout the world under any 
form society may take. 


Ke-enter the Human Being. 


So far we have no problem. But the moment that we 
substitute in the ideal factory which we have sketched the 
human being as he exists in the world today, we have our 
problem. People who have been no less pioneers and dis- 
coverers in the field of both general and social psychology 
than Mr. Taylor was in the mechanics of business organiza- 
tion, have found certain principles as basic as Mr. Taylor’s 
and which spring from quite other roots. These equally 
fundamental principles center in this statement: the days 
of compulsion—the days of service *without consent, are 
over. In tremendous areas compulsion still exists. We 
are still conscripted into the world. We are still in 
great areas of our lives the wunconsulted objects of 
powerful forces. With all our magnificent engineering 
achievements and somewhat more slowly developing com- 
mon-sense, we are still individually and collectively the ap- 
parent sport of earthquake or lightning. . When we have 


once decided to take passage on the sea, we have, so to. 


speak, enslaved ourselves to the possible storms at sea. But 
in all those areas of life wherein man deals with man, great 
breaches have been made in the ranks of compulsion. We 
find, however slowly and haltingly, through the decades a 
steadily increasing assertion of the right both of the in- 
dividual and of the individual in groups to give his con- 
sent to that which from any eget human quarter it is de- 
sired him to do. | 

Consent from the point of view of life in the factory 
has two main types: individual consent and group consent. 


As to individual consent, in some cases it is of the type 
of the traveler who decides to take ship, abandoning at the 
factory gate, as the other does at the dock, the right of 
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being consulted by the management as the other does the 
right of being consulted by the captain. In other cases, 
continuous rights of consent are still retained. 

As to group consent, it is of two kinds: the consent of 
the factory group by itself, and the consent of the factory 
group as a part of an inter-factory group. 

The most casual study of the whole principle of consent 
will show that it always tends to strike its roots into wider 
and wider areas. It is the failure to recognize this princi- 
ple, for example, which makes the present Rockefeller plan 
in Colorado a sociological joke and in the future, as in the 
past, likely to hold a sociological tragedy. 

I think there will be little debate among any of us as 
to the general proposition that a free man—a consenting 
man—is the more desirable worker. Where we have broken 
down in imagination is in failing to realize that organized 
consent as well as individual consent is the basis of a more 
efficient group. We have been accustomed too much to 
think of democracy as almost necessarily a mere crude ex- 
pression of untrained information through votes. Almost 
nothing has yet been attempted to build up a finer texture 
of democracy through self-training groups, constantly grow- 
ing in strength through the consideration of scientifically 
accurate data. 

Another error which we have lazily accepted as a failure 
of democracy is the idea of life as a fairly static thing. 
This error is clearest seen in the common statement tha: 
certain types of people, certain Whole groups of people as 
well as certain individuals “are not worth any more.” The 
reason they are not worth any more is largely because no 
adequate educational process has been tried. The theory 
is disproved by our immigrants when they are given the 
right chance. It is disproved in the tremendous progress 
the children in our schools make over the status of their 
parents. It is disproved above all by the absurd implica- 
tion that human beings are less the field of the inventive 
organizer than machinery. More than any other one thing, 
life is an educational process and it is only when life is 
artificially restrained, artificially hampered, that, because the 
educational process is lacking, we wrongly think of life as 
static and of classes as efficiency castes. 

The problem then is to combine, not through failure to 
come to grips and not through hostilities, but in construc- 
tively organized ways, the latest developments of efficiency 
in production with the latest developments of the science and 
art of democracy. 

A primary standard then by which I should judge scien- 
tific management would’ be to consider whether or not the 
scientific manager and the student of social psychology, 
who, in shorter terms, might be called “the man of affairs,” 
were jointly addressing themselves to the solution of this 
problem—the relation between efficiency and consent—in 
each particular industrial concern; and whether they were 
recognizing that the ultimate ideal will be the consent of 
the inter-factory group as the only one broad enough on 
which to build stable conditions of efficiency co-operatively 
with adequate safeguards to ensure that the human educa- 
tional process shall not be turned back, stopped, or delayed 
any more than efficiency shall be turned back, stopped, or 
delayed. The educational problem is the fundamental prob- 
lem of statesmanship.and it is a minimum demand of that 
statesmanship that industry shall be a school of citizenship. | 


Conclusion. 
Three points emerge clearly: 


1. That craftsmanship in the old sense of the term is 
doomed. 
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2.. That as craftsmanship can no longer furnish the base 
on which labor organization can grow, unionism, group 
action, will have to build itself up on a base as broad as 
the whole educative process itself instead of on the par- 
ticular educative process of a particular craft. Even today 
the real strength of unionism is that unions are effective 
consumers’ organizations with a primarily educational in- 
terest. As this fact gradually sifts through the minds 
of employers and managers they will gradually see that 
the most inefficient thing they can do is to fail to co-operate 
with such a great source of energy. The organizations of 
workers, on their side, can, when once that stand is taken, 
he counted on to consent to all that makes for efficiency. 
They will do this because in all legitimate enterprises— 
which are all enterprises where real service to the public is 
the test—the workers and the management will be equally 
concerned in perfecting the service. And at the same time, 
under constitutional industrial relations, they will contest 
the share in the management and the share of the product 
between themselves and with the consumer. 


3. That the inter-relation of the forces we have outlined 
—the forces of efficiency and consent—is constantly taking 
place in the world today in all kinds of crude and unor- 
vanized ways. Here and there real elements of inter-organi- 
zation between efficiency and consent appear. But for the 
most part the labor agreements in operation today are looked 
upon by employers as a necessary evil and by the workers 
as steps in their assertion of their rights as consumers and 
having little detailed relation to production processes. The 
heginnings of something far better than this are seen in the 
agreements in the garment trades wherein the manufacturers, 
the workers and the public are all represented as parties; 
and in certain kinds of organization which are being worked 
out in a few business concerns. There is still too little 
of real accomplishment in this direction to enable us to 
predicate with any certainty what the course of the develop- 
ment in details of organization will be by which efficiency 
and consent are made continuously revitalizing agents for 
each other. 3 
’ Yet I believe that the point has been reached where it is 
profitable to attempt to gather together such experience as 
has been gained and relate it to the probable development 
of the next few decades. 

With this purpose in view, I submit the accompanying 
chart. 

This chart, it should be constantly borne in mind, is 
neither a dogmatic nor propagandist document. It is merely 
a working hypothesis by which to test out the facts of busi- 
ness as they occur daily at the desks of managers and at 
the trade union council tables, or in the occasional assem- 
blages of unorganized labor. The whole aim of this dis- 
cussion, as I see it, would be falsified if we deluded our- 
selves into believing that in any seeming array of facts, we 
had found the truth. The only unforgivable thing would 
be that we, as social scientists, neglect to take into considera- 
tion any facts of the moment connected with all the forces 
that do exist; the only thing that seems to me axiomatic 
is that when forces do exist, they are better when organized, 
trained, educated, developed and enlisted in an effective way 
—anything you like—rather than allowed to play among and 
upon us blindly. 


The picture of these forces submitted in this chart may 
be summarily commented on, as follows. In every form 
of factory there are human forces at work which, whether 
they are organized or not, are of at least equal importance 
with the forces governing sales, production, and finance. 
These forces take the two aspects of relationship to a grow- 
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ing intelligence on the part of the managers and a growing 
intelligence on the part of the employees. 


Where these forces are organized they may take the 
form shown on the chart under the personnel heading at 
the left end-of the factory line and under; the co-operative 
association heading shown at the right end of the factory 
line. The relation between efficiency and consent is pro- 
vided for, in the form of organization shown, through the 
relationship between the research department of the educa- 
tion division and the determining boards and wage: boards. 
The research department is where plans of organization are 
worked out and where work analysis is done. The deter- 
mining boards and wage boards, acting on the scientific facts 
put before them or the nearest approximation to such 
facts that can be obtained, sanction the findings in the 
name of the interests of all concerned. 


The facts thus put by the research division before the 
determining boards and wage boards furnish the material 
for the whole structure of organization and become an in- 
escapable factor at every debatable point. Thus, if appeal 
be taken from any findings of a determining board, or 
wag¢ board, to the arbitration board shown on the chart, 
the case is necessarily considered in the light of the best 
available facts. 


Related to the factory, sometimes by formal agreement 
and sometimes through the entirely unorganized relation- 
ships of its individual members, are the local and district 
unions, or even the mere incoherent thoughts and feelings 
of unorganized labor. As organization begins to take any 
shape at all, it begins to crystallize into some form of a 
shop-union council wherein the interests of the factory and 
of the local and district unions are to some extent formally 
organized. In such forms of organization as the garment 
trades, the shop union relationship has formally added to 
it the third relationship of the public. r 


The questions which come before such a shop-union coun- 
cil divide broadly into questions affecting the conditions of 
work and questions affecting pay. In the shop-union coun- 
cil’s consideration of these questions, the findings of the 
determining boards and of the wage boards are before it 
so that here again the best available facts necessarily form 
the material of the discussion. 

As to conditions of work, experience so far tends to show 
that all questions are arbitrable; namely, they are capable 
of being decided by an impartial third party on the basis of 
the facts presented. 3 

Questions of pay, on the other hand, are still so unsup- 
ported by scientific basic facts as to be a matter of concili- 
ation rather than of arbitration. 

It will be seen in the chart that appeal lies from the 
shop arbitration board to either the shop union arbitration 
board or the shop union conciliation board. 

At this point, it should be emphasized again that nothing 
on this chart indicates anything artificial in organization. 
The attempts that are going on, so far as the chart ex- 
presses them, are attempts to strengthen and make saner 
and sounder the organization of untamed forces which do 
exist. 

This point should equally be borne in mind in the relation 
of the shop-union council as depicted on the chart to those 
natural forces which exist in society at large in a more 
or less unorganized state; namely, consumers’ control, 
whether private or public, the national and international 
labor unions and manufacturers’ associations. These pres- 
ent day forces of social and industrial organization are in 
their turn more or less crude expressions of three under- 
lying forces shown to us by social psychology, which will 
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in all probability work out between them the society of the 
future. These three basic drifts appear to be: 

1. The fundamental soundness of the principle of private 
property. This element takes into account the fact that it 
is a basic instinct of human nature for the individual to 
desire possession. 

2. The force of state socialism. This force takes ifto 
consideration the fact that it is equally a basic instinct of 


human nature to desire to work out things in concert with 


one’s fellows. An excellent example of state socialism at 
present in practice is the public school system. 

3. The force of syndicalism. This force takes into con- 
sideration that basic instinct of human nature which leads 
us to desire to share in the control of the methods of pro- 
duction which we are concerned in and in distribution of 
the product. An excellent example of this instinct in pres- 


7 
ent day practice is supplied by the whole field of profes- 
sionalism as seen concretely in medical societies and bar 
associations. 

Such a study as we have outlined here of the forces at 
work in the world and of our duty to attempt to organize 
them exactly as the student of electricity has organized that 
force, makes it the job of the industrial statesman to recog- 
nize first of all that there are facts of democracy as well as 
facts of efficiency, and to see to it, so far as it is humanly 
possible, that each group of facts is related to the other in 
organized and efficient ways. 

Applied scientific management, then, which does not re- 
late its science to the desires and to the thoughts of all 
connected with a concern in all their relations, either or- 
ganized or in process of organizing, is not true to the 
Taylor principles. 
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